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| It had been the Red Mill for fifty years, until a| “You certainly have, along with your other |into his bank and invested in sundry articles, 
misguided and contrary miller painted it yellow; | abilities, remarkable talents for rubbing people | appropriate and otherwise, at the village store, 


For the Companion. 


BEGINNING ALONE. 


In Ercut CHaprers.—CuHaApTerR VI. 
Lost in the Snow. 


Nellie began to be exceedingly anxious as the 
minutes went by after the breaking up of the 
mock-trial. Mr. Cornelius, seeing her sitting 
alone, had sauntered over, and tried in vain to 
reassure her. 

“Let us go over by the chapel,” he said. ‘I | 
thought I heard a shout.” | 

It was a short walk across the Park. Ascend- | 
ing the steps, they stood in the shadow of the | 
great Doric columns of the portico and listened. 

‘‘He can’t be in here,”’ said Nellie. 

‘Wait,’ answered Mr. Cornelius, going down 
the steps and around the corner of the building. 
At one of the windows, less overgrown by the 
vines than the others, he perceived a slight, dark 
figure vainly endeavoring to lift the heavy sash. 

“Is that you, Walter ?”’ 

“If you don’t let me out quick,” 
shouted Walter, ‘‘I’ll kick a hole 
in the glass !”" 

‘Don’t do anything rash,”’ said 
Mr. Cornelius. 

“Oh!”? exclaimed Walter. 
that you ?” 

“Go to the gallery door. Nellie 
is there,’’ was the answer. ‘He 
is in the chapel,’’ said Mr. Cor- 
nelius to Nellie, ‘‘and he is 
frightened, too, I think. I 
shall be back in a moment. 

I must go over to Dick’s 
for the key.” 

In a little while Nellie 
heard steps and some one 
panting. 

“Walter,” she 
‘are you afraid ?”’ 

“There’s nothing to be 
afraid of,” he answered, 
gruffly, “but I wish some 
one would hurry and let me 
out!”’ 

“T am right here by the 
door!’’ called Nellie. 

“What good does that do if you can’t open it? 
Hello! hello!’ | 

‘Walter, stop! Some one might hear you. | 
Don’t be so frightened. There’s nothing there.”’ | 





“Ts 


called, 


“T’m not frightened, and I want some one to | 
hear me!’’ he retorted, violently shaking the 


door. Nellie again noted his quick, agitated | 
breathing. 
“They are coming. Do be patient!”’ she an- 


swered, a little angrily, as the boy began to kick 
and shout vigorously. 

Mr. Cornelius ran up the steps as rapidly as his 
lameness would permit, and the door was soon 
opened. 

“T was afraid,” gasped Walter, staggering out 
into the air, ‘‘of catching cold !”” 

Mr. Cornelius had too much tact to laugh just 
then, and Nellie’s sympathy and resentment at | 
what she considered very unjust treatment in- | 
clined her to tears rather than to amusement. 

When the gossip about the mock-trial had 
finally subsided, the last excitement of the season 
was over, and studious Dulwich settled down to | 
its books. 

The chief pleasure that autumn of the two | 
younger children had been to walk part of the 
way with Belle Dillingham when she returned to 
her home on Friday, after her week of school in 
Dulwich. The roads that led by old Mr. Tucker’s | 
and the Dillingham farm formed what was called 
in Dulwich “The Big Triangle.” At its apex 
stood Dulwich, at its right-hand angle the Zion 
Methodist Church, and occupying its left corner | 
was the Dillingham farm. The Tucker cottage 
on the hill-top, with its two tall pines, stood about 
midway of the base of the triangle opposite the 
Village. 

It was not a long walk for Belle Dillingham, as 
her father’s house stood on the slope of the long 
hill on the left hand or mill road, only a little 
more than a mile and a half from Dulwich. A 
dilapidated bridge crossed the creek at the foot of 
the hill, end here the children loved to tarry and 
look between the broken planks at the water be- 
low, which raced to the great Red Mill near by. 





| Christmas presents 


| action to the word, threw the work into the waste- 
| basket, the overwrought nerves gave way, and 


but it made no difference; the Red Mill it always 
had been, and Dulwich decreed that the Red Mill 
it should remain in spite of chromatic variations. 

As the cold weather came on these long walks 
were gradually discontinued, and in November, 
when Mr. Dillingham began to come in his wagon | 
for Belle, they ceased entirely. 

Generous and industrious little Elizabeth early | 
began to work for Christmas, and before long had | 


Nellie indignantly over the dishevelled head 
which now rested on his shoulder. 

“O Walter,’’ sobbed Elizabeth, as Nellie walked 
away, “you are so dear!” 

“Come,”’ said Walter, trying to raise her to her 
feet, ‘there is nothing to ery about.” 

“But I can never make my presents 
sobs became more violent. 


”? 


The 
‘Nellie hasn’t the 


| the wrong way!’ said Walter, looking up at |and between themselves they had much discus- 


| sion as to the mode of presentation. 

‘*‘What time shall you have the tree, Nellie ?’’ 

| asked Elizabeth one morning at breakfast. 

| Tree!” said Nellie. ‘There is not going to be 

| any tree.” 

| “No tree! 
499 


| tree! 
| ‘Is there anything to prevent?’ said Mr. 


Why, Nellie, we've always had a 


collected an array of articles over which from | time to show me, and she says nobody would | Wharton. ‘You know that the tree is an old 


time to time she sadly shook her head. 


have anything I could make. There is not a 


| institution.” 


‘‘Couldn’t you give her a little help about her | person to care now whether I have my presents | “T have not sent to Mr. Dillingham for one,”’ 


things ?’’ asked Walter of 


Nellie. ‘‘The poor little dear 
is up there snarling her 
threads and breaking her 


needles, while the tears keep 


dropping down and spotting her work. 
you might lend a hand.” | 

“I can’t neglect my studies to make Elizabeth’s | 
!” Nellie grumbled, as she | 
mounted the stairs and opened the nursery door 


I think | 


doing, Elizabeth ?” 
Elizabeth looked up. There were great red 
circles about her eyes, and her voice trembled. 
“Tt all gets so mussy,’’ she cried, despairingly, 


‘and I can’t make the edges even, and I cannot affair in which he had placed a picture of his | us.” 


keep it clean!”’ 

“Of course you can’t if you never wash your 
hands. What makes you try to do such difficult | 
things ?”” | 

“But I made a lovely one with mamma last 
year!” 

‘*T suppose she did all the fine work.” 

“No, I did every bit myself, Nellie. 
showed me.”’ | 

“Very well. Go wash your face and hands, | 
and I will see what I can do.”’ | 

Nellie examined the work. It was soiled and 
defaced beyond redemption. 

‘*You may as well throw this away,”’ was her 


| 
She only | 


and reviving hope had put a new expression in | 


the tired little face, and the child advanced a step 
or two before it left it. Then as Nellie, suiting the 


with a wild scream Elizabeth flung herself on the 
floor. A torrent of angry words and cries burst 
from her lips. 
Walter came. upstairs two steps at a time. 
| ‘*‘What have you done to her ?”’ he cried. ‘“‘What 
is the matter ?”’ : 
| ‘Nothing is the matter, and you might know 
| that I hadn’t ‘done’ anything to her!’’ answered 
| Nellie, crossly. ‘She has simply worn herself 
| out over these foolish presents.” 
“She threw my needle-book into the waste- 
| basket !”” sobbed Elizabeth, as, kneeling by her 
side, Walter tried to lift her from the floor. 











ready or not. 
Oh, if mamma 
only —”’ 
‘‘Hush, hush, 
that’s a good 
girl!’’ pleaded 
Walter. ‘You 
will make your- 
self ill.’’ 
“Couldn’t you help me, Walter ?”’ 
The boy hesitated. ‘‘I can’t help with 
sewing,”’ he began, thinking of the 
lessons of the morrow as yet unprepared, 
“but I'll tell what I can do some day, 
Elizabeth. I can show you how to paste and cut. 
Are there no presents to be made without sewing ?”’ 
“Photograph frames are pasted,’’ hazarded 
Elizabeth. 
“Oh, I can make those,’’ said Walter, ‘‘but I 


| in no agreeable frame of mind. ‘What are you really haven’t time for it this afternoon; there | there.”” 


are my lessons.” 
‘Here is a horr’ble one Ditty made for me,” 


his paper dolls and producing a pasty, uneven 


mother. Walter took it out of his hands to 
examine it. 

‘Be careful of it,’’ said Reginald. 
very preciousest thing.”’ 

Without removing his eyes from the picture, 
Walter put it slowly down onthe table and seated 
himself in front of it. 

“Get your things together,’’ he said, ‘“‘and we 
will see what we can do.” 


“That's my 


Before long the three were deep in clipping card- | 


board and silk, while Walter made accurate 
measurements and delicately applied the glue. 
He was deft at all such things, and Elizabeth, 
who was much like him, soon acquired quite 


| greeting when, with damp hair and clean hands, | respectable skill. 
| Elizabeth came back to the nursery. Cold water | 


“T’ve measured all the rest of these and marked 
them,’’ said Walter, at last. ‘‘Can’t you go on 
now without me ?” 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Elizabeth, ‘“‘wecan. Walter,”’ she 
added, solemnly, ‘“‘I have been comparing you, 
and I think you are very like mamma—very, very 
like her!”’ 

‘Walter is a comferd,’’ said Reginald. When 
in his Greek the next day Walter’s recitation was 
below the average, it was a compensation to re- | 
member the sound of the two earnest voices | 
assuring him that he was a comfort and like 
mamma. 

Thanksgiving had not been a cheerful festival, | 
but the children looked forward to the near ap- 
proach of Christmas with all the ardor of their 
childish hearts. Elizabeth’s presents began to 
progress rapidly, and by the twentieth of Decem- 
ber all was in readiness. 


















Reginald had broken | 


said Nellie. 

“You can get one up at 
the church,” suggested 
Walter. 

“They have ordered all 
the decorations by the yard 
this year,’’ said Nellie, “and 
there are no other evergreens 
to be put up. I think it is 
too late for a tree. Besides, 
we haven’t anything to put 
on it.” 

“It is not too late,’’ said 
Mr. Wharton. ‘Why, to- 
day is only the twenty- 
second! I will write to Dillingham 

about it this morning.’ 

‘“‘Papa,”’ said Nellie, ‘‘it is so much trouble, 
and I have so many things todo. I think they 
will be just as happy to have the presents on the 
table. There are only a few little things, from 
Walter and me.”’ 

Mr. Wharton woke suddenly to the fact that he 
had himself forgotten the Christmas. Only a few 
little things! how the childish faces fell! 

‘“‘We have lots of things to give you,” 
Reginald, piteously, ‘‘/ovely s’prises.”’ 

“Never mind, Totie,’’ said Elizabeth, trying to 
be very brave, ‘‘we can’t expect to have as many 
presents as we used to when mamma —”’ 

She stopped abruptly, for her father, unable to 
bear the disappointment shown on the two little 
faces, had risen from the table with something 
that sounded almost like a groan. He soon 
returned, however, with a postal-card in his hand 
addressed to Mr. Dillingham. 

‘“Walter,” he said, ‘“‘take this card up to the 
mail, and engage a buggy at Arragon’s for me 
to-morrow morning. I am going in to Littleton. 
Do you want to go, Nellie ?”’ 

“T can’t go,’’ answered Nellie, not very regret- 
fully. ‘I must practise the anthems all the 
;morning. It will be dreadfully crowded in. 


said 





| ‘Very well,”’ said her father. 


“T can do my 
| Christmas shopping alone.” 


| said Reginald, going to a drawer where he kept | ‘‘T should like to go,’’ said Walter, diffidently. 


“Come, then. I think we can arrange it between 


| Next morning, instead of a buggy, Arragon, 
| the livery-stable keeper, sent down a sleigh. It 
had snowed heavily through the afternoon and 
night. At the sight of the sleigh the children 
| were eager for a drive. Bundling them in, 
| Walter and his father drove once or twice up and 
|down the park, and then, leaving them at the 
| gate with some letters to take to the post-office, 
jingled merrily off toward Littleton. 

The trees on the middle path were loaded until 
their branches creaked with the weight, and from 
| time to time showers of snow shook down upon 

the two little well-booted figures as they plodded 
along through the half-broken drifts. Every- 
| thing was strangely quiet, and Elizabeth’s laugh 
|at Reginald, who was impelled to talk only in 
| whispers, broke clearly on the air. 

After depositing their letters they proceeded to 
| carry on a conversation with the post-mistress 
upon the subject that interested them most. 
| ‘Mrs. Burns,”’ called Reginald, “show do you 
| do?’ 
| “Is that you, Reginald, and Elizabeth, too ?’’ 
| cried Mrs. Burns, putting her face through the 
delivery door with a pleasant smile. 
are a big boy!” 

“Mrs. Burns, has Mr. Dillingham been in lately 


“Well, you 


| for his mail ?’”’ asked Elizabeth. 


“Jennie,” called Mrs. Burns to some one at the 
back of the office, ‘“‘has Dillingham sent for his 
mail ?”’ 

“There isn’t anything for him but a postal- 

|card,’’ said Jennie. ‘It is there in the box.” 
“Sure enough,’’ said Mrs. Burns, pointing to a 
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letter-box, low enough for the children to see into. | «You must wake up!” she cried. “Wake up, | in our two snug little rooms. There will be some |the cow through the grass of the meadow lot. 
money. left for you after the note and the mort- She had left her grandmother alone, and was 


They pressed their noses against the glass; the 
postal-card was lying in the bottom of the box. 

“Oh!”’ wailed Reginald, “it’s our Christmas- 
tree!” 


Mrs. Burns took it up and read it. ‘Dear me!” | 


she cried, with consternation upon her kind, 
comely face; ‘so it is! 
it ?”” 

Elizabeth made no answer; she was quite pale— 
the calamity seemed so dreadful. 

“I'll tell you what I'll do,” said Mrs. Burns. 
“I will give it to the first man who comes in that 
lives qver in that direction, and tell him to be 
sure and deliver it early to Mr. Dillingham; and 
you’ll have your tree before night."’ 

The children turned away, not much com- 
forted. 

“Don’t fret,” called Mrs. Burns after them, 
“you'll have your tree !"" 

Silently the children retraced their steps. They 
walked quietiy in the beaten track, and Elizabeth 
no longer laughed at Reginald because he whis- 
pered. Half-way down the college park they 
stopped and looked out across the broad valley to 
where, on the opposite hills, Mr. Tucker’s two 
pine-trees were outlined against the sky. 

“It isn’t so very far,’’ said Elizabeth. 
could get over there before dinner-time.”’ 

‘And ride home on the tree!" answered Regi- 
nald. 

Without further ado they started. 
they trudged on through the snowy roads, uncon- 
scious of the length of time it was taking. They 
crossed the bridge and climbed the hill. They 
had not started as early as they had thonght; 
they could go but slowly, and it was nearly four 
o'clock, and beginning to be dark, when they 
reached the Dillinghams’. 

The gate stood ajar in the white drifts of snow 
which stretched unbroken up to the doorway. 
Not a track marred the perfect whiteness, and no 
smoke issued from any of the chimneys. 

“There’s no one at home!’’ exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. But Reginald was so tired that she waded 
alone through the snow to the door, and knocked 
violently. 

Everything was still; down the hill in the barn 
could be heard an occasional stamp from the 
horses, and the lowing of the cattle. The chil- 
dren could tell by the tracks in that direction that 
some one had been there earlier in the morning— 
probably Joe White, the hired man. 

“We must go home,” said Elizabeth, going 
back to Reginald. ‘Look at the sky; it is going 
to snow again.” 

“I can’t,’’ answered Reginald. 
home; I’m too tired.” 

“But you must come, Reginald! 
one to give us a ride.”’ 

‘But I can't walk any more,” said Reginald; 
“IT am cold and my legs won't go.”” 

Elizabeth looked up at the sky. It was growing 
very dark; a great puff of icy wind swept sud- 
denly over the hill-top and down the slope, laden 
with flakes of snow. 


“I must ride 


There is no 


“We | 


Sturdily | 


Totie, or you will die!” 

| She shook him violently; she even slapped his 

| cheeks and hands, but Reginald only muttered, 

| *Don’t!’’ and sank in a little heap at her feet. 
Mary TAPPAN WRIGHT. 

(To be continued.) 


What shall we do about | 


—————_+o—___— 


THE COMING STORM. 


| The cimeter wind in its fury 
ars down like a sweeping foe; 
The tempest is waiting the onset, 
And abroad are its scouts of snow. 


—Christian Union. 





For the Companion. 


MRS. PICKETT’S VENDUE. 


“I never reckoned I'd live to see the day when 
my things would be sold at a vandoo!’’ sobbed 
poor old Mrs. Pickett, as she sat in her big green 
rocking-chair, holding a corner of her checked 
gingham apron to her streaming eyes. ‘I reckon 





the very cheer I’m a-settin’ in’ll have to go, an’ | 


I’ll be turned out with nothin’ but the clothes on 
| my back !”’ 


|who had been kneeling by her grandmother's 
chair vainly trying to comfort the old lady, rose 
| and said, ‘Oh no, grandmother, I don’t think it 
will be as bad as that! I will see to it that your 
old chair and grandpa’s are not sold. You can 
save out such things as you care for most, but 


you know that we shall not need half of the | 


things in the two little rooms that we're going to 
live in at the village.”’ 

“Two little rooms in the village!’’ cried out 
the old lady, throwing up both hands with a fresh 
burst of tears. ‘And I've got to come down to 
two little rooms, when I’ve been used all my life 
to plenty of room, with my big closets and but’ry 
| and good dry cellar and nice garden and all that! 

O Dotty, what could your Grandpa Pickett have 
been thinkin’ of to be so keerless? Dear me! 
dear me!”’ 

‘He didn’t know, grandmother. None of us 
could know that he’d be taken away as he was,”’ 
replied the girl, her own eyes filling with tears. 

Grandfather Pickett had been killed instantly 


by a fall from his haymow two months before. He | 


had been a kind and good man, but unwisely 
eccentric in some respects, since he had always 
made it a rule to tell no one, not even his wife, of 
his business affairs. 

| ‘Women haint no head for business; their 
capacity lays in other sp’eres,’’ had been one of 
Grandfather Pickett’s sayings. So his wife had 
never been taken into his confidence, and at the 
time of his death she knew almost nothing about 
his private affairs. 

Some truths she soon discovered, to her sorrow. 
One of them came home to her with stunning 
and cruel force five days after the funeral, when 
Mr. Hiram Parks, a money-lender living in the 
village, came to tell her, in his cold, business-like 


A tall, slender girl, about sixteen years old, | 


gage are paid.” 
It was decided that there should be a public 

sale, or vendue, of the effects not needed for the 
| new home to which they were to go. A ‘*vandoo”’ 
was usually attended by everybody in the neigh- 
borhood, and the occasion was a semi-holiday. 
| So there was general interest when the posters 
|appeared announcing that Mahala J. Pickett, 
| executrix of the estate of Ira W. Pickett, would, 
| on October tenth, offer for sale such and such 
| carefully described articles. 
Mrs. Pickett had a sorrowful duty in indicating 
| the things she consented to sell. 


surprised to hear voices in the kitchen when she 
returned to the house with her milking-pail. 

Looking in at an open window, she was still 
more surprised to see in the gathering gloom a 
woman kneeling by her grandmother's chair, 
while Mrs. Pickett was shaking her head in a 
dazed kind of a wdy, and saying: 

“T don’t understand it, Rachel. It seems to 
me I must be dreaming, and that I'll wake up 
pretty soon and find it aint so!”’ 

“But you aint dreaming, Mahala,’’ Dorothy 
heard Mrs. Day say, with an hysterical and tear- 
ful little laugh. ‘It’s all true as gospel. Here 


“They sha'n’t have my mahog’ny chist of | I am, kneelin’ right by you, and there’s the money 


drawers, nor my hair-cloth sofy, nor my flowered 
carpet, nor my two big rockin’-cheers that my 
father and mother begun housekeeping with! 
And they sha’n’t have—oh dear, dear, there’s 
nothing I do want ’em to have!” 


| 
| 


dear to her. 


| 


“There’s that green cupboard with the glass | 


Poor old lady! She found that even the sim- | 
plest and most ordinary of her belongings were | I’d forgotten all about it before. It’s been so 


door, Dotty,” she said. ‘I s’pose it'll have to go. 


We've got the red one, and I s’pose we sha’n't 
want two. 


And there’s that old oak chist up in | 


the attic; it might as well go, and I reckon Rachel 


Day’ll bid it in. 
once, thirty years ago. I can’t bear to think of 
| her havin’ any of my things, and I'll warrant 


She wanted to buy it of me} 


she’ll come and bid in the very ones I hate to} 


part with most.’”’ 

‘‘Perhaps she won’t come to the sale at all, 
grandma,”’ said Dorothy. 

‘Yes, she will!’’ replied Mrs. Pickett, posi- 
tively. ‘I know Rachel Day. She’ll be here to 
glory over. my trouble. It’ll be twenty years 
this fall since she and I spoke, and she never 
come to your grandpa’s funeral, and I know 
from that that we shall never speak agin. I'd 
an idee she’d come then. Such good friends as 
| we used to be! Girls together, and so intimate 
| that we had our dresses and bonnets just alike. 
And for twenty years we haint spoke, though 
we've met hundreds of times. Dear me! dear 
me!” 

Sweet of face and gentle of manner as Mrs. 
Pickett was, she was a woman of strong preju- 
dices and great firmness. 
quarrel, and never continued one long if forced 
into it; she simply and for all time dismissed her 
| enemies from her friendship and affection. 

‘When I’m done with anybody,” she said, 
| I’m done with ’em!”’ 
| Acting on this unkindly and unchristianlike 
| principle, she had “dropped” a friend of her girl- 
| hood and early womanhood twenty years before 
| the death of her husband. 

Her son had quarrelied with the only son of her 


She never sought a/| 


right in your lap.” 

‘“‘And you found it in that old oak chist that I 
thought had been empty for twenty years ?”’ 

“Yes, in that secret place in the lid. Don’t 
you remember it ?”’ 

“T do, now that you speak of it, Rachel; but 


many years since the chist was used.” 

‘Well, I remembered it soon as I saw the 
chest,’’ replied Mrs. Day, ‘‘and when I got home 
with the things I’d bought to-day, and they’d 
been carried into the house, and I found time to 
look them over, I put my finger right on the spot 
where the spring was in the chest lid. The little 
door dropped, and a roll of bills came tumbling 
down into the chest. 

‘I was so upset at first, Mahala, that I couldn’t 
believe my senses; but when I’d pinched and 
shook myself to prove that I was awake, I found 
it was true, and that the cavity in the lid was full 
of bills—more than enough to pay off the mort- 
gage, and almost enough to pay off the note.”’ 

“And you brought it right over to me. 
Rachel !”’ 

“Course I did, Mahala! Whatever my other 
failings are, hateful and holding spite for years 
and all that, I'm honest, Mahala, and I wouldn’t 
touch a pin I'd no right to.” 

“T know you wouldn’t, Rachel, and I didn’t 
mean to hint that you would. But I’m so glad 
you brought the money yourself.” 

“JT did think of sending it,’’ said Mrs. Day; 
“but as I set thinking it all over, and how glad 
you’d be to get it in the middle of your trouble, 
I begun to feel sorry for you, Mahala, and the 
sorrier I got, the more ’shamed I was of myself; 
and the chest and everything together called back 
old times until I just laid my head on the chest 
and had a good long cry. I got up feeling kinder 
and tenderer toward you than I’ve felt for twenty 
years, though there's been times when I’ve wanted 


0 


| to make up bad enough, but I was afraid you 
| wouldn't.” 


| dearest friend, Mrs. Rachel Day. The mothers | 


| had unwisely taken up the matter, and not even 
| the common sorrow that came upon them in the 
| death of the sons in after years had served to 
| bring them together. Each had waited for the 


“Totie,” she said, “‘you can easily get to Mrs. | way, that the mortgage he had held for ten years | other to speak, and both had kept silence. 


“T’d been so glad to, Rachel!”’ 

For a long time the old ladies sat, forgetting 
and forgiving the past, and renewing a friendship 
not to be broken in the future. 

With the money Grandfather Pickett had 
secreted so carefully in the old chest, and the 
proceeds of the sale, Mrs. Pickett easily made up 





Tucker's.” 

“I can’t easily get anywhere,’’ answered Regi- 
nald, who had firmly seated himself on the horse- 
block. 

“She always bakes lemon snaps on Monday,” 
said wily Elizabeth. 

Reginald climbed down from his perch and 
wearily plodded forward; but he soon dragged 
behind. 

The air was now thick with snow, and the 
, darkness and wind constantly increased. The 
child, who was tired and hungry, began to be 
benumbed by the cold. Tears rolled silently 
down his cheeks as he unsteadily planted one foot 
before the other. Elizabeth coaxed, scolded and 
pushed him onward, although herself almost 
falling from fatigue. 

“O Ditty, Ditty, please let me rest!’’ Reginald 


| enough to pay off her husband’s indebtedness. 


on the Pickett farm had never been paid, and that | Mrs. Day came to the vendue, as Mrs. Pickett | Mrs. Day returned the articles she had bought at 


a settlement must now be made. He had beside | had predicted. |the sale, and Mrs. Pickett gradually regained 
a note for five hundred dollars, given him by| Mrs. Pickett sat in the big rocking-chair on the | possession of her most cherished household 
| Grandfather Pickett at the time the latter had | little porch, and watched the progress of the sale | treasures. 
| built his new barn and added the last twenty | through a mist of tears. | 


. : ; | ‘I never could bear the thought of having a 
| acres to his farm. On this note nothing butthe| Other friends came and spoke words of cheer | 
interest had been paid. 


pononnt made of my things,” said Mrs. Pickett 
. e | and sympathy, but Rachel Day, prosperous and | afterward, during one of her weekly visits to 
| Poor, dum founded Mrs. Pickett had not even | happy, kept aloof. Occasionally she glanced | her friend Rachel, ‘but if I hadn't made a vandoo 
| known of the existence of the notes. | toward her old friend, as she sat on the porch, @ of ’em, it aint at all likely that money’d ever 


‘‘And my husband never paid you anything on pathetic figure in her widow’s weeds, her gray | peen found, in my day, and youand I never would 
| the note nor the mortgage ?'’ she asked Parks. | head bowed, and her handkerchief often at her haye made up. So there are ‘gains for all our 


“No, ma’am, nothing but the interest. That | eyes; but if Mrs. Day felt sorry for Mrs. Pickett, | josses and balms for all our pain,’ as the poetry- 
| was paid up regular enough. He often said he | she did not say so. } 


| could pay some on them both if he’da mind to,| “Going, going, going, gentlemen and ladies! | 
but he’d rather wait and pay it all off in a lump. Four and a half has been offered for this solid | 
| I supposed from that that he'd money in the bank, | oak chest, as good as it was the day it was 
| or loaned out so it was bringing in more interest made! Four and a half, I’m offered. Who'll 
than he was paying me.” | make it five? Five, five, five—who says it? Are 


k says.” 
‘That's so, Mahala,”’ said Mrs. Day. 
J. L. Harpour. 


a 


begged, and from time to time in the midst of the| Buta careful search among Mr. Pickett’s papers | you all done, ladies and gentlemen? Third and | 
whirling drifts she waited, shielding him in her did not give evidence that any one owed him a | last call, and—sold for four and a half to the lady | 
arms until a nameless terror drove her to advance. | dollar, and a visit to the bank at the village | with the brown silk dress and black lace shawl!’ 





“Totie! Totie! Darling Totie, mamma’s Totie, 
Ditty will save you,’’ she cried, panting and 
struggling against the blast. 


“Leave me alone,” murmured Reginald, ‘leave | 


me alone!”’ 

The storm, grown to a tempest, again rushed 
down upon them, almost blowing them from their 
feet. 

“I’m not going any further!” said Reginald, 
coming to a standstill. 

Then Elizabeth’s stout little loving heart seemed 
to break. Frantic and despairing, she lifted her 
voice and shrieked wildly again and again. The 
startling screams seemed to arouse Reginald from 
the lethargy into which he was sinking, and he 
made a feeble effort to go on. 

Two tall, dark objects loomed up through the 
falling snow, and with a sudden throb of joy 


Elizabeth recognized Mr. Tucker’s pine-trees ; but | 
no ray of light gleamed from any of the windows, | 


and it was almost night. 
‘There is no one here, either!’”’ she murmured, 


desperately, as, literally carrying Reginald, she | 


staggered up the unbroken path, and fell help- 
lessly with her burden against the closed door, 
knocking and calling loudly as she did so. 

“I am sleepy, Ditty!’ whispered Reginald, 
almost inaudibly. 


The words conveyed a dreadful meaning to her | 


fainting senses. 


| proved that he had no money there. 
‘*He never would put money in the bank,”’ said 
| Mrs. Pickett. ‘‘That was one of his odd idees, 
and he’d never pay for anything in payments. 
He always wanted to pay itallinalump. But I 
always thought that mortgage must be ’bout all 
paid off, and it can’t be that we’ve lived up all 
we've got out of the farm in all these years, with 
us sellin’ three and four hundred dollars’ wuth of 
| stock at a time. If Ira had only to/d me more 
“pout his affairs! Now I’ve got to meddle with 
| business, whether I’ve any head for it or not. 
| Dear me! dear me!” 

All her lamentations ended with that pathetic 


“Dear me!”’ and a sorrowful shake of her gray | 


head. . 

Mrs. Pickett and her granddaughter, Dorothy, 

| were left alone. Dorothy was the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pickett’s only child, who, with his 
wife, had died when Dorothy was but five years 
| old, and since that time she had been the light 
| and joy of the fine old farm-house. 
“And I’ve taken such comfort in thinkin’ that 
| your gran’pa an’ me would leave you so nicely 
provided for, and in a home of your own when 
we were gone. Dear me! dear me!”’ 

“It don’t matter about me, grandma,’’ Dorothy 
said. ‘I am sorry only on your account. I can 
teach, or sew, or work in a store, or do something 
' else, and we can be very cosey and comfortable 


The lady with the brown silk dress and black 
| lace shawl was Rachel Day. Mrs. Pickett fancied 
| new owner of the chest. 

Mrs. Day bought several of the things offered, 
and Mrs. Pickett added to her sorrow a sting of 
resentment and injured pride with each purchase 
Rachel made. 

“She does it only to aggravate me,” Mrs. 
Pickett thought; ‘‘but let her go on if it does her 
any good. I kin hold spite long as anybody, but 
| I wouldn’t show it in such a way as this, if I was 
Rachel Day.”’ 

The vendue came to a close early in the after- 
noon, and the people departed, taking their new 
possessions with them. Mrs. Day was the last to 


she saw a gleam of triumph in the eyes of the 


go, and when she drove out of the farmyard her 


wagon was well-laden with the things she had 
purchased. 7 

Mrs. Pickett broke down entirely when she and 
Dorothy were left alone in the almost empty 
house. Mr. Parks had given them until the next 
week to complete their arrangements for leaving. 
Then he proposed to take possession of the house 
and farm. 

Dorothy found much to do during the rest of 
the day. The one cow her grandmother had kept 
had strayed away, and when milking-time came 

| Dorothy went in search of her. 


WILLIAM TELL. 


The story of William Tell is not so popular, 
either in Switzerland or in other countries, as it 
was a generation ago. Then the Swiss common 
people certainly believed the story of the brave 
mountaineer, who defied the tyranny of the Aus- 
trian tyrant Gessler, and whose arrow, shot with 
amazing skill, pierced the apple upon the head of 
his own son in the market-place of Altorf. An 
account of this brave exploit was contained in 
almost every American school reader, and helped 
to encourage the spirit of independence and na- 
tionality. 

But the present century has been an epoch of 
rigid investigation in history. There has been a 
careful sorting out of what is legend from what 
is history, and it has been proved that, in the 
past, the two things often have been mixed up 
almost inextricably. 

Among the stories which were, by the common 
consent of historians, taken out of the domain of 
history and put into that of legend was this in- 
spiring story of the skill and bravery of William 
Tell. Instead of a historical character, the great 
mountaineer became a legendary character. 

He is found, under different names and forms, 
in the legends of Persia, Scandinavia, England 
and other nations. Each people had told the 
story of a wonderful archer ard a brave defier of 
tyranny in its own way. The Swiss story, crys- 
tallizing around the scenes of a romantic and 


| beautiful region, attained a picturesque characte! 
It was nearly dark when she returned, driving | which made it superior to the others as a story, 
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and it became much better known than any of the | 


others. 


story had ever actually existed. The belief in 
his exploits had long inspired the Swiss people, 
and helped to hold them to their traditional inde- | 
pendence of spirit. 

Altorf, where Tell’s exploit with the bow was 
said to have taken place, is in the Swiss canton of 
Uri, on the southern side of the Lake of the Four | 
Cantons. On the northern side of the same lake | 
is the mountainous canton of Schwytz, the par- | 
ent province of the republic of Switzerland. It | 
was in this canton that the concluding scenes of | 
the story of Tell were laid, the patriot lying in| 
ambush here for the tyrant Gessler. 

Not many years ago the authorities of the can- | 
ton of Uri caused to be publicly burned the book | 
of a profound historian of Zurich who had 
asserted the legendary origin of the famous patri- 
otic story. The Swiss author who took this side | 
of the controversy as to Tell’s real existence | 
became very unpopular. 

In the course of time, however, the common | 
judgment of scholars came to be given on the 
side of those who doubted Tell’s existence. It 
was lately reported that the government of the 
canton of Schwytz itself had directed that the 
chapter relating to Tell and Gessler be expunged 
from the histories used in the cantonal or public 
schools, but the authorities of the canton have 
since denied that any such order has been issued. 

It is understood, however, that the story is no 
longer accepted, even in Switzerland, as a part of 
authentic history. It remains as degend, and as 
such may take its place with other legends which 
have helped to inspire mankind to higher things. 

It has been said that ‘‘A lovely legend is all the 
more precious when it has no foundation.”’ This 
is only true when the legend is used properly, and 
has a genuine basis in the broad facts of life and 
national character. 

The story of William Tell, for instance, has a 
direct relation to the heroic character of the early 
Swiss people and their steady resistance to tyranny. 
William Tell is the embodiment in one person of 
the qualities and deeds of a whole people. For 
this reason, the legend of his bravery will prob- 
ably be told as long as the desire to be free sur- 
vives in men’s breasts. 


—~<~or——__—_—_ 

UNKNOWN MARTYRS. 
Deeds that their God did not forget, 
Done for the love Divine,— 


These were their mourners, and these shall be 
The crowns of their immortality. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold, 
—_——+or—__—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


IN A FIX. 


| hole or two, I kicked off my shoes and sauntered to 


| only thing to do, when 





“It’s a queer thing, gentlemen,” said Captain 
Griffin, after the passengers had asked him all sorts 
of questions about his seafaring life and adventures; 
“it’s a queer thing, but the worst scrape I ever got | 
into, in the way of goirg aloft, didn’t happen on 
shipboard nor at sea, but on dry land, miles away | 
from the ocean, in the country town where I was 
born.” 

Of course this remark required an explanation, and 
the captain, after a glance round the horizon, another | 
into the campass-bowl, and a third up at the sails to | 
see how they were drawing, sat down among us and 
told this story: 

“I was a youngster of fifteen or sixteen, just back 
from my first voyage, and bound to make up for six 
months of hard, dirty work, poor food and constant 
bullying from officers and men, by showing off before 
my old acquaintances as a regular deep-water sailor 
of the most nautical kind. To see me strutting about 
in white duck trousers, flannel shirt, dark blue reefer 
and Scotch cap stuck on the back of my head was to 
see as fine a specimen of a marine dandy as is often 
on exhibition, and my talk was fully up to my looks 
in saltness, if not a little beyond it. 

“T’ve often laughed since to think what would have 
been the result of putting on these airs aboard the 
Prudence Fowler, where I was the youngest green 
hand—the ‘ship’s dog,’ with all the tarring-down and | 
slush-bucket work for my portion, and plenty of kicks 
in addition; but, fool as I was in those days, I should 
not have been foolish enough for that, I assure you. 

“Well, I became quite a hero among the boys with 
whom I used to go to school, and among a good 
many of the older people as well, who listened to my 
bragging until they almost believed that I’d be in 
command of the biggest ship afloat if I had my de- 
serts. I think I was rather drifting toward that 
opinion myself when the thing took place that I 
started to tell you about. 

“There was to be in the village a celebration, or a 
political meeting of some sort, and the first business 
was to hoist the flag on the liberty-pole in the centre 
of the common; but when it was being hoisted, the | 
halyards parted and came down through the block to | 
the ground, flag and all. | 

“It was an easy matter enough to get a new set of | 
halyards, but reeving them through the block at the 
top of the staff wasn’t so easy. The more they looked 
atthe job the less they could see how to doit. The 
liberty-pole was very tall, and made of a single pine 
timber tapering gradually from the base until it be- 
came a slender stick at the upper end, where it was 
capped by a truck about the size of a soup-plate. 

“There were no climbing-irons on it, nor foothold | 
of any kind—nothing but the smooth, bare wood. | 
After several boys and men had tried to ascend it 
without getting half-way up, the crowd began to 
talk of cutting the pole down. 

“As bad luck would have it, I happened to heave in 
sight just then. 

“*There’s Jack Griffin!’ said somebody. ‘Just the 





“The whole crowd set up a shout and surrounded 


and show these ‘haymakers’ what a sailor could do! 
“*Ay! ay!’ said I, carelessly. ‘Just puss me that 


coil of halyards, and I’ll reeve ’em for you in ship- | 


shape style.’ 
“Getting out of my reefer and taking up my belt a 


the foot of the staff as cool as could be: but I really 
wished I was a thousand miles away. 

“I was a fairly smart hand aloft, considering my 
experience, or lack of it. I had spent enough hours 
slushing masts to learn how to handle myself pretty 
well. Indeed, the ‘second mate told me once that I 
was ‘a little less of a lubber aloft than anywhere 
else,’ which was the nearest resemblance to a com- 
pliment I ever received aboard the Fowler; but on a 
ship’s mast, except the short space above the eyes of 
the royal rigging, a man always has some kind of 
rope to cling to, and this bare pole was something 
hew to me. 

“It wouldn’t do to say so, though. Backing out 


| caused by his motions would have shaken me off like 


;me. Here was a fine chance to distinguish myself, | a ripe apple from a tree. 
The Swiss were naturally very reluctant to ad- | 
mit that no such man as the William Tell of the | 


““*We might tie some ladders together,’ suggested 
| one. 
“**Twon’t do,’ objected another. ‘They’d break 
| of their own weight if we stood them up by them- 
selves, and would snap the staff short off if we leaned 
them against it.’ 
«*We mustn’t try that,’ said everybody. 
agreed with them, for the idea of that staff being 


vous. 
““*We might peg up to him,’ proposed one man, 


pegs as he went, so as to be able to rest on the way. 
But the small size of the upper part of the pole 


trouble about vibration. 
would have volunteered for the task. 


hit upon, and not a bad one either, if it hadn’t been | 
that I had nothing to tie the rope to. 





wasn’t to be thought of, if I meant to keep my repu- 
tation for seamanship. Setting my teeth, 
and wondering what was going to become 


| of me, I threw the coil of line over my 
| shoulder and began hugging up the staff 


like a bear after beechnuts. 

“It wasn’t very hard work at first, and I 
got a good bit along on my journey, en- 
couraged by the crowd, which was now a 
pretty large one, and increasing all the 
time. By taking a firm grip with my arms, 
hoisting my legs up to them, and then 
holding with my knees while I reached up 
for another pull, I succeeded in struggling 
half-way to the top before I became much 
exhausted. 

“After that it was a terrible strain, and 
if the pole hadn’t tapered as I told you, I 
should have had to come down with a 
run. Even as it was, I hadn’t a bit of 
breath to spare when I 
reached the block, and 
I was numb, aching 
and stiff from head to 
foot. 

“T knew I couldn’t 
hold on while I rove 
the halyards,—it was 
all I could do to stay 
where I was by using 
what little strength re- 
mained to me, — and 
giving up seemed the 








I caught sight of the 
big truck on the top, 
about six feet higher. 
If I could get upon 
that I could rest until 
I had regained enough 
strength to do what I 
had come for. 

“Climbing that six 
feet was harder than 
all the rest of it. I 
was completely ex- 
hausted,and the slen- 
der pole buckled and 
swayed as I hitched 
my way upward until 
I began to be afraid 
it would break off 
and take me with it. 

“But I kept on. In 
fact, I had to keep 
on, since I now saw that I must either reach the | 
truck or drop. I was too much exhausted to go 
down again as I had come, even with the advantage 
of sliding. 

“At last I got my hands over the truck, and in 
some way or other scrambled upon it and sat there, 
dizzy, puffing and trembling. The spectators below 
gave three cheers, which I felt were no more than 
my due. Looking back at that climb, I must say it 
was a good piece of work for a boy of my age. 

“So there I was, getting back wind and strength by | 
degrees, and feeling well satisfied with myself and 
things in general, although the truck wasn’t the saf- 
est or most comfortable place in the world, and it | 
took a steady head to look directly down and notice | 
what a long distance off the ground seemed. 

*“‘*No matter, Jack, my boy,’ I said to myself. | 
‘You’re through the worst of it, and you might as | 
well turn to and finish your job since you’re here.’ | 

“Being in fair trim by this time, I prepared to | 
swing myself down and do the reeving, but I don’t | 
believe there was ever a youth more scared than I 
was when I found I couldn’t get off the truck! I 
had got there by putting my breast on it and wriggling 





myself over into a sitting position; but then I had a 


good hold with my legs on the staff below to support 
me. Now I hadn’t any, nor could I get one with all 
my trying because of the size and thickness of the 
wooden disk, which would allow me no chance to 
move easily, and caught the bend of my knees like 
the stocks; and yet that same disk was too small to 
give me any place to put my hands sufficiently far 
apart to lift myself backward until I could clear my 
legs and reach the staff with them. 

“So, you see, it was a little too large for one thing 
and a little too small for the other, but just the right 
size to get me into the awkwardest fix a man could 
think of. 

“T made all kinds of attempts to escape from the 
trap, but not one succeeded. Finally I just missed— 
and only just missed—overbalancing and falling from 
that height like a stone. The escape was so narrow 
that it sent the blood into my head, starting my heart 
beating like a hammer, and took the courage out 
of me besides. Losing nerve, I shrunk up on my 
shaky seat and called out for help. 

“The crowd had been watching my twists and kicks 












| that I must either jump or fall and be killed. 


‘on the way down. 


“Don’t you see,’ I shouted down, ‘that if I could 
reach the staff so as to pass a rope around it, I 
could get'down without any.’ 7 

‘The crowd acknowledged this, too, but with 
growling. They were beginning to feel provoked 
with me for being so hard to rescue, and some of 
them acted as if they thought I was too par- 
ticular about breaking my neck, for a boy in| 
such a fix. 

***We could fasten on guy ropes, saw off the 
staff and lower it down,’ cried another ingenious 
person; ‘that is, if —’ 

“ ‘Tf it wasn’t that I’d be spilled off the minute | 
you began to lower!’ I answered, half-angry, 
but fully half-scared. | 

“I realized now that this was more than a | 
puzzling scrape—it might be a matter of life and 
death. This discussion of plans, and also some | 
thinking I had been doing, moreover, showed 
me that I was completely out of reach of help | 
and with nothing before me but the prospect of | 

lingering there 

till I dropped off 
from weakness, 
or fell and killed 
myself in some 
desperate, use- 
less effort to es- 
cape. 


“The throng beneath at last saw this, too. I could 
hear women sobbing and men talking together in 
anxious voices, while the faces lifted to me looked as 
pale and frightened as my own must have done. It 
was a hard problem, with but one way out of it—a 
way too dangerous to follow if any other had been 
left—giving me a chance of life, it’s true, but many 
more chances of death. 

“<Tt’s no use, Jack,’ called a man, ‘we can’t do 
anything for you. You must jump.’ 

“T nodded without speaking. I had already decided 
I tried 
to nerve myself for the leap. 

«We'll hold a cloth ready, lad,’ continued the 
voice, ‘and perhaps we can break your fall.’ 

“Perhaps! If they had had a canvas such as fire- 
men use, it might have been done; but any contriv- 
ance they could patch up on such short notice would 
fail, nine times out of ten. Besides it wasn’t as if I 
could jump from my feet and keep my balance; I could 
only drop clumsily, without control over my body, 
and might easily dash my brains out against the staff 


“These differences in the fashion of making a 
simple jump may seem trifling to those who have 
never had to try, but to me, up in the air, without 
rests for feet or hands, feeling helpless as a cripple, 
they did not seem so. 

“The men were making ready in a slow, half- 
hearted manner which showed how little hope they 
had. Yet I must jump. 

“Suddenly an idea flashed into my head. Must I 
jump, though? The coil of halyards over my 
shoulder! Couldn’t I—? 

***Hallo, below there!’ I screamed, taking a turn 
or two of the line around’my waist and lowering the 
rest as fast as I could, ‘go and get an auger!’ 

“A carpenter passed one out of his kit. 

‘‘*Now bend it on the line!’ shouted I, half-crazy | 
with excitement. ‘TNat’s it! Up she comes!’ | 
soon had the tool in my hands. | 

“TIT managed to get a clear square inch of space 
between my knees, and in a moment, the auger was 
boring into the wood. A few quick twists sunk the 
bit up to the socket, and the rest was easy enough. | 
Making a double part of the halyards fast to the | 





y 
I 





with a good deal of astonishment, thinking I was at 
some of my ‘sailor shines;’ and it took them a while | 
to understand the trouble, even after I had shouted | 
to them several times. When they did understand, | 
matters weren’t greatly improved, for how to save 


“There wasn’t a man who could climb up to me; 


auger-handle, I seized the line with both hands, | 
swung around off into the air, and in a second or two | 
more was standing safe on the ground, being hur- | 
rahed at and congratulated and hand-shaken until I | 
was nearly shaken to pieces. 

“But I didn’t resume my marine airs after that, 


if Lhad. Though I wasn’t greatly to blame for getting 
into the mess, and had finally saved myself from it 





I heartily | 


meaning that some person should mount, driving | 


spoiled this plan; and then there was the same | 
Besides, I don’t think many | 


“Sending a rope by kite was the next scheme they 


the ridiculous figure I had made, and the boys nick- 
named me ‘Monkey-on-a-stick.’ 

“T put my sailor togs away next morning, and 
wore common clothes and a modest countenance 
while I stayed in town—which wasn’t long, though, 
for I went to sea again in a week.” 

‘‘And so the flag was never hoisted?” said one of 
us. 


The captain smiled. ‘I climbed up again that same 


| day and rove those halyards,” said he. 
broken off beneath me made me tremendously ner- | 


MANLEY H. PIKE. 


THE PRIME OF LIFE. 


Ty youth is still upon thee; use it well : 
o days so precious as the days of prime! 
Count every hour a gem ; keep sentinel 
Against each robber of thy priceless time : 
Count every day misspent a failure and a crime. 


—Horatius Bonar. 
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For the Companion. 


A JAMAICA SUGAR-MILL. 


The invitation came from a sugar proprietor who 
owns nine estates in the fair island of Jamaica. 

The afternoon appointed fell upon the twenty- 
second of February, and although we thought it a 
very pleasant way to celebrate Washington’s Birth- 
day, we were quite sure that our English friend had 
not the slightest idea of recognizing the birthday of 
the Father of our Country. That consciousness, 


| however, did not prevent a cordial acceptance of the 


courteous invitation, and on the afternoon appointed 
for the trip we started from Port Morant at about 
three o’clock. 

It was not much more than an hour’s drive, with 
the fleet, scrawny steeds, over the hard limestone 
roads to Hoardley Sugar Estate. At first the rays of 
the fiery tropic sun were decidedly uncomfortable, 
protected though we were, but soon a great limestone 
cliff rose on the left of the highway, and formed a 
most attractive screen from the burning rays. Cov- 
ered with great clumps of maiden-hair ferns, and 
interspersed with bunches* of crimson orchids and 
the fair white blossoms of the deadly nightshade, it 
was indeed a useful and ornamental precipice. Up 
and down its sides wandered the goats, the bell of 
the leader tinkling musically on the air. 

On the opposite side of the highway was a hedge, 
formed of straight rows of trees, many of which 
were covered with clusters of delicate pink flowers 
resembling the blossoms of the locust, although much 
prettier than are their northern cousins. 

It seems strange, indeed, that all this beauty springs 
from the dead-looking fence-posts, which, in that 
country, have a way of coming to life, and budding 
like Aaron’s rod of old, and are finally transformed 
into stately, symmetrical trees known by “Quashie’”’ 
(the black man) as “Grow Stick.” 

By and by we came to a charming valley at the 
foot of the John Crow Mountain range. Occasionally 
we passed herds of cattle resting under the great 
banyan or cotton-trees, or ruined old mansions which 
had outlived their prosperity, but to which nature 
had given an added picturesqueness with mellowing 
weather-stain and beautiful clinging vines. 

Then upon either side of the carriage road rose 
vast sweeps of sugar-cane. From ten to twelve feet 
the stalks lift their delicate, green, rush-like leaves. 
The wind rustles them softly, and one wonders if 
this gentle leaf-music is not to the creole what the 
music of the pines is to the dweller in a cooler zone. 

The blossoms of the cultivated are smaller than 
those of the wild cane, which is exactly like the pam- 
pas grass that may usually be found on sale in our 
Northern cities. 

On we drove along the sugar-cane avenues, and 
soon a delicious odor stole on the air. It seemed as 
if the whole world was making molasses candy, and 
there was just the faintest suggestion that the kettle 
needed stirring lest the mixture should burn. We 
were approaching the sugar-mill. 

Here and there were the old canals, some dry and 
others filled with muddy water, down which, years 
ago, the loads of cane were floated to be the more 
easily brougnt to the manufactory. In some of the 
fields gangs of black men and women were cutting 
the cane stalks, which were then transferred to the 
waiting ox and mule carts, to be rattled away to the 
sugar-mill. 

We could not help feeling an interest, too, in the 
groups we met on the highway, “some in rags and 
some in tags’ and none “in velvet gowns.” There 
were so many weary, wrinkled, half-clad old women, 
gray-wooled, tottering old men, coarse, rough men 
and women of the pure African type, and pretty, 
laughing mulatto boys and girls, with occasional 
pick’nies, in all shades. 

There was one light-haired, faded woman of mid- 
die age, we well remember. In any place but the 
tropics she would be unhesitatingly pronounced 
white, but in Jamaica, as the natives have it, “All 
buckra man, not buckra for true.’ Her dress was 
simple and quiet, but although it was poor, every 
article showed a refined taste. 

She evidently had a history, like many another one 
meets on life’s path, but sphinx-like, she passed on 
her way, carrying her story with her. 

The coolie quarter was quickly left behind, but not 
before we had had time to notice the waving scarlet 
flags, the lovely-faced children, the tall, lithe men, 
wrapped in yards of red and white cotton, and their 
short, ugly wives who, however shabbily clad, are 
never without any number of silver bracelets, ank- 
lets and necklaces, while their splendor is further 
enhanced by the barbaric and distinctively Oriental 
nose-jewel. 

Next came the Chinese village, where women from 
the Flowery Kingdom sat rocking their babies, while 
all about lounged queue-adorned youths and fat- 
cheeked Chinese maidens. All these coolies, or 
“babus,” as the Jamaicans style them, and Chinese 
are laborers, imported by the government to cheapen 
wages, and to render services, which the black man, 
who has, in many cases, a constitutional objection tu 
any work that he can shirk, often refuses to perform. 

But we had just left Chinatown behind when, in 


| me they didn’t know, and I had no better ideas on | and the people wouldn’t have encouraged me inthem | the midst of gaily-blossomed trees and shrubs, we 
| the subject than they. 


saw the quaint, time-stained villa of Hoardley. 


Shortly the carriage stopped, a warm welcome was 


boy we want! He’ll do the thing easy as winking!’ | and, even if there had been, the vibration of the staff | without much assistance, still everybody laughed at | accorded us by the proprietor and his family, and 
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we went at once to visit the mill, which would be | ling gems, but they are carefully hidden away, 


closed at five o’clock. 


A few minutes’ walk brought us to the ram- 
bling limestone buildings within which wonderful 
transformations take: place. 

The dark, narrow, sticky passage, into which 
the entrance opened, led on to a large room, 





where coolies, negroes and 
Chinamen were busy feed- 
ing the hungry presses with 
huge bundles of sugar-cane. 
The juice rolled away in 
rivulets of sweetness, while 
the refuse was carried to 
the boiling room, to replen- 
ish the great furnace fires, 
which must be kept roaring. 
We stood, for a time, 
watching the stalwart, dark- 
skinned workmen 
crowd the stalks into 
the machine, and lis- * 
tening to the peculiar 





and only exhibited to a chosen few on the rarest 
occasions. 

Of course we lingered at the “great house’’ to 
| enjoy a pleasant chat and a little good music, and 
|then a pretty coolie servant-girl wheeled out a 
| table for tea in the drawing-room, while another 


lighted the wax cande- | 


labra all about. The 
dainty lunch which fol- 
lowed of soda biscuit, 
cake, tea, milk and coffee 


delightful withal. 
coffee deserves more than 
a passing mention, for it 
was the Liberian coffee, 
brought over from Af- 
rica, and cultivated, with 
fine results, on the island. 
The flavor is delicious, 
forming a sort of link 
between Mochaand Java, 
rather more like the 
former than the latter. 
Time passed all too 
quickly, and soon it was 
eight o’clock, and with 
carriage lamps lighted 
and cordial good - byes 
ringing on the air we 
were homeward bound 


way.” 

It was too dark to see 
anything excepting the 
spirited horses, as they 


crunch, crunch, which plunged ahead, but just 
accom panied . : 2 before reaching Port Mo- 
the process, <s i Sa ae rant we passed a great 
and then we - fo / inl ylang ylang tree, which 


followed the — 

canals of cane 

juice to the 

boiling room, where, down the whole length of 
the great apartment, the swarthy, perspiring em- 
ployees were removing the scum from immense 
vats of bubbling syrup. Just at the critical 
moment handfuls of lime were cast into the 
seething mass, and instantly it grew pale and 
calm, crystallized, and was soon broken up into 
great, irregular-shaped cakes. 

In this form it is shipped to England, where 
the refining process changes it into granulated 
sugar for the market. 

We accepted a bag of saccharine samples, and 
found them much more palatable.than we sup- 
posed they would be. 

In another building the syrup was boiled down 
more, and clarified, after a fashion, to be changed 
into the damp, coarse, yellow crystals, of which 


is composed almost the only sugar one sees upon | 
the island. Rich and poor, quality and peasantry,-| 


alike make use of it, and no one but an American 
is ever heard to grumble at Jamaica sugar. 

“Do you remember,”’ said the guide, “the dis- 
agreeable-looking scum, which the workmen were 
continually removing from the boiling syrup? 
There is economy in all things, as you will see. 
Let us trace that now.” 

Across the paved court-yard we went to a tall 
building. Here was the unattractive, frothy 
liquid bubbling, cooling, fermenting into the 
world-famed “Old Jamaica’’ rum. From vat to 
vat it passed, and at length came filtering through 
the limestone rocks into the waiting casks. Hav- 
ing seen the whole process, we wondered more 
than ever if those who use it so freely would 
relish the liquor as much, could they walk 
through a distillery in Jamaica. 

We thought we had seen all of interest, in and 
about the sugar-mill; but the proprietor led us 
back to a-part of the first building we had not 
entered, where the great turbine water-wheel 
swung round and round, keeping the air cool and 
breezy, at quite a distance. For more than sixty 
years it had turned its courses. Through slavery, 
revolution and peace, the great iron wheel had 
kept its place, always ready to perform its part, 
unless a dry river-bed or angry workmen forced 
it to be still. 

Coming out of the building we noticed the 
strangest figure I remember ever to have seen. It 
looked like a queer old negro, with a snowy, curl- 


weighted the air with 

the sweetness of its love- 

ly blossoms, and the 
fragrance seemed a fitting close to the memorably 
pleasant visit to a sugar-mill and the hospitable 
home of its owner. FAnNiE BELL. 


i E~ _ 


THE WORLD. 


“I saw Eternity the other night 

at Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was se : 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov’'d, in which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d.” 


—Vaughan, 1655. 
—~@r ai 


MEXICAN PROSPERITY. 


Two notable events took place on the 15th of 
September in the city of Mexico. The anniver- 
sary of the independence of the country was 
celebrated after the gay Mexican manner; and 
the annual session of the National Congress was 
opened by the President, General Porfirio Diaz. 

In the course of his address to the Congress, 
General Diaz called special attention to the many 
evidences of Mexican prosperity and rapid and 
peaceful progress. He showed that this progress 
was going forward in every direction; in the 
extension of railway and telegraphic lines; in the 
opening of new mines—in which Mexico is very 
rich; in the progress of general education ; in the 
sound finances of the country; and in the expan- 
sion of Mexican commerce. 





diture. 

In this happy condition of growing prosperity 
and established good order, Mexico presents a 
| pleasing contrast to the Central American repub- 
| lies to the southward of her; and this fact is 
| undoubtedly due in a large degree to the ability 
| and earnest patriotism of President Diaz himself. 
| He is now serving his third term in the executive 

chair, which term will expire in 1892. 

Travellers in Mexico send glowing accounts of 

| the activity and enterprise which are to be seen 

on every hand there, and of such astonishing 

| changes there as rival those of our own far West. 
An old English resident in Mexico recently 

| said, “I feel as if in a dream. I cannot realize 


was most acceptable and | 
The | 
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| different manner in which Mexico is now gov- 
}erned. The long reign of disorder and anarchy, | 





| best results on the well-being of the Mexicans. 
over the ‘King’s high- | 
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| capital, buying mines and farms, building rail- 


roads, draining cities, and taking mortgages on | 
lands. But large American companies are also 
establishing themselves in different parts of the 
country, and many more are being rapidly formed 
and carrying on the work of development. 

The riches which the Spaniards believed to be 
hidden in Mexico four centuries ago, are just | 
now being fully discovered and realized; and 
consequently the tide of emigration is setting in 
that direction from many parts of the civilized 
world. 

There can be no doubt that the reason for this 
vast change for the better is to be found in the 


during which the country was made the victim of 
violent and selfish personal ambitions, naturally 
kept its capacities dormant, kept foreign capital | 
aloof, and impoverished the State. 
The improvement has come with the confidence | 
which other nations have gradually acquired in | 
the good order and stability of the Republic. The | 
feeling has thereby been produced that capital 
could be securely ventured in Mexican enter- | 
prises, and thus a new face has been put upon the | 
country. | 
With the material improvement, too, the moral | 
and intellectual condition of the people is being 
gradually elevated. The strides which education 
is making there are certain to be attended with the 


— te 


For the Companion. 
FORGIVENESS. 
Despiegness is the last sweet breath 
Of fairest fragrance and goctuee, 
heir death, 


That bruiséd blossoms, ere eal 
Yield to the souls that blight their bloom. 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
——_or—__—_—— 


LOTTERIES. 
Lotteries have been condemned in principle, 





their own which make open dealing in lottery 
tickets unlawful, business of this sort has been 
largely driven to the United States mails, taking 
refuge there under the inviolability of private 
communications. The present law is intended to 


| make the mails no longer a cover for such busi- 


ness. 

It can hardly be doubted that the enforcement 
of this law will prevent a vast amount of the 
mischief due to lotteries, even if it does not 
break them down. It is to be hoped that it will 
be followed by the total suppression of these de- 
moralizing and hurtful enterprises in the States 
where they are now permitted in one or another 


form. 
—————~+or—___—__ 


FOOLISH VANITY. 


In a girls’ school in one of the Western States 
there was lately an outbreak of a peculiar illness, the 
symptoms of which at first baffled the physicians. 
One of the pupils died, the others recovered slowly, 
but in several cases their health was permanently 
injured. It was discovered that they had been taking 
arsenic for several weeks in order to improve their 
complexions. 

Foolish attempts to gain beauty by ignorant inter- 
ference with nature are not confined to young 
women. Stout matrons and middle-aged fat men, 
whose vanity is wounded by jokes at their size, fre- 
quently undertake to set the matter right by a sudden 
extreme change in their diet. 

Four women between the ages of fifty and sixty, 
who considered their figures too stout for beauty, 
resolved two years ago to try one of the “systems for 
reducing fat’’ given in a newspaper. They were in 
perfect health at the time. They gave up at once 
and wholly the use of certain kinds of food to which 
they had been accustomed since childhood. They 
took each day excessive and unaccustomed exercise, 
and overstrained their muscles by lifting heavy 
weights. All this was done without the knowledge 
of a physician. 

The result was unexpectedly successful. During 
the first fortnight they lost flesh rapidly. The de- 
crease in weight was accompanied with a sense of - 
prostration and pains in the limbs, but these things 
mattered little to them compared with their joy in 





though they are as yet not wholly suppressed, in 
nearly every country in Christendom. In most | 
of the States of the American Union they are for- | 
bidden by law. In England they have been pro- 
hibited since the reign of George II.; in Belgium 


duced in the raising of money for certain semi- 
public purposes. 

The lottery originated in corruption. It was 
at the beginning simply a game of chance made 
use of by the emperors in the declining days of 


Its demoralizing nature was quickly recognized. 
The earliest legislative bodies of modern Europe 
protested against royal lotteries, and the first 
Assembly of the French Republic suppressed 
them as ‘‘an invention of despotism to make men 
silent about their want, by enticing them on with 
a hope which aggravates their distress.’’ 

The objection to lotteries is based upon morals 
as well as upon public expediency. Lotteries 
continually incite the poor, and persons who are 
not well-gifted with the moral sense and the 
quality of self-reliance, to depend upon something 
else than their own efforts to take care of them- 
selves. They lead such persons to neglect the 
duties of industry, arouse the instinct of covetous- 





He stated that the revenue of the past year has | demoralization. 
amounted to thirty-eight million dollars as against | corruption in public life. 
twenty-eight million dollars ten years ago; and | ing charges of bribery of legislators, have lately 
has more than kept pace with the national expen-| risen in Louisiana and North Dakota. 


ness, and stimulate many evil passions. 

Lotteries have been well called schools of public 
They introduce scandals and 
Such scandals, involv- 


The 
wealth which may in a very few cases be gained 
by individuals, and which is almost always gained 
by the proprietors of lotteries, is not acquired by 
labor or any useful service, but only at the ex- 
pense of others, and sometimes to the ruin, moral 
and financial, of the persons who patronize the 
lottery. 

In this country the general government has not 
the power to suppress lotteries in the States, but 
it may prevent their doing business through the 
United States mails, and that is what is to be 
done by a law lately enacted by Congress. 

This law makes unlawful and fraudulent all 





communications through the mails connected in 


|}any way with the business of lotteries or gift 


ing beard. On the head was an old gray slouched | that this is the same country I came to many | enterprises of any kind. It is made a misde- 


felt, but the garb beneath was that of a peasant 
woman! — 

While we gazed the daughter of our host ex- 
plained : 

“That is Grandy Dye, dear old soul! She is 
overseer of the yard, and not a man here would 
dare to disobey her. Weare very fond of her, 
and have sent the Queen her photograph.” 

After we had heard the story of the heroic old 
woman,—who, during the days of the dreadful 
Gordon Riot in 1867, found a cave back in the 
mountains, and hid therein her master, mistress 
-and their children, stealthily conveying food to 
them and risking her own life,—we looked upon 
her through different eyes. A noble soul indeed 
shone forth from under the old hat, and the un- 
couth features took on a new expression. 

When Queen Victoria received the picture of 
Grandy Dye, and heard the story of the brave 
woman, she was moved to tears, it is said, and 
ordered an elegant set of jewelry sent as a token 
of the approbation of royalty. It is needless to 


say that poor ‘“Grandy’’ never wears the spark-| try, five large English companies, with heavy | 


| years ago, everything moves so fast.’’ 


meanor, punishable with a fine of five hundred 


The old lethargy, poverty, bankruptcy seem to | dollars and imprisonment for one year, for any 


| have passed away, and given place to energy and 
| thrift which are Yankee-like in their activity. 
On every hand are to be witnessed, as a recent 
| writer says, “business, booms, speculation, new 
| factories, new railways, new hotels, electricity 
driving out gas, and the banks, no longer men- 
aced by disaster, earning fat dividends.” 
In the new Mexican prosperity, too, the United 
States is largely sharing. The connection of the 
| two Republics by railway has been followed 
| quickly by fresh and largely increased commer- 
| cial relations. We now import eighty per cent. 
| of all the merchandise which Mexico sends out 
into the world, while in machinery, food, furni- 
| ture, coal, iron, and other products, the United 
| States sends into Mexico articles to the yearly 
| value of twenty million dollars. 
| There has grown up in Mexico a sharp compe- 
| tition between Americans and Englishmen in 
| developing the varied latent wealth of that coun- 





one to deposit in the mails any letter, card or cir- 
cular in any way bearing upon the business of 
lotteries. 

No one may lawfully purchase a lottery ticket 
through the mails, nor may any ticket, prize or 
information be sent by mail or delivered. 

Postmasters have no power under the law to 
open letters in order to find out whether they con- 
tain lottery business, but registered letters, postal 
notes and money orders directed to lotteries or 
their agents are to be marked ‘‘fraudulent,”’ and 
returned to their writers. 

Newspapers which contain advertisements of 


to be carried in the mails under the same penal- 
ties as other communications relating to lotteries. 

In brief, though the government cannot sup- 
| press lotteries in the States, it may prevent their 
| doing business through the mails, and undertakes 
| to do so in this law. 





Rome to corrupt and beguile the common people. | 


| lotteries or lists of prizes awarded are forbidden | 


the more narrow waists and delicacy of feature. 
They persevered with the experiment. 
One is now a victim of nervous prostration; a 


| second contracted typhoid fever, and after a struggle 


| of weeks for life died; the two others have suffered 
| with rheumatic gout. In each case the physician 


they were suppressed in 1830, and in France they | stated that the weakening of the tissues by the 
are nominally forbidden, though the government | sudden and complete change of diet had rendered 
has permitted the element of chance to be intro- | the patient unable to resist disease. 


Do not tamper with that most wonderful and com- 
| plex of all machines, your body. When you attempt 
to change its workings, unless under the direction of 
a skilful physician, you lay your ignorant hand upon 


| the main-spring of life. 


| PRAISE AND FLATTERY. 

The editor of a magazine lately at an evening 
| reception pointed out to a friend a young man whose 
| vanity and affectation made him ridiculous to every 
one. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘is the victim of one successful 
poem and its admirers. When he was twenty he 
wrote some verses which hit the popular fancy. His 
friends pronounced them a perfect.lyric, and publicly 
announced the writer as the great poet of the nine- 
teenth century! The man has never been able to 
equal it since. He gave up his profession, and de- 
voted his whole time to scribbling poetry. He is 
arrogant, vain, worthless. His life is ruined by ill- 
judged praise.” ; 

“Praise,” says an old writer, “is like the powerful 
drug, hellebore. A drop given by a wise mediciner 
instils strength into the weak. But too much in- 
flames the blood and maddens the brain.” 

Many a modest, sensible school-girl, through the 
flattery of her companions or boy admirers, becomes 
a silly woman, utterly useless in the world’s work, 
for which her better qualities would fit her. 

As many lives, however, are cramped and stunted 
for the want of praise. The child or the adult who feels 
that he is unappreciated is apt either to become dis- 
couraged or to exalt his own merits inordinately and 
to become more vain than if he had received discrim- 
inating approval. 

Flattery is poison. Recognition is the breath of 
life to every struggling soul. Do not be stingy in 
giving it. 

———~+or+—__—_—_ 


PAY-DAY. 


“Pay-day shows what a man is,” said an employer 
recently, as he sat watching his men filing out of the 
office, with money in their pockets and a look of con- 
tent in their faces. 

We recall a pay-day on the shores of Lake Superior 
a good while ago, when two or three hundred Indians 
received their allowance of blankets and cash. The 
Indian is a very honorable man on pay-day; gener- 
ally his first act on receiving his money is to pay his 
debts to the store-keepers who have trusted him dur- 
ing the year. 

His credit was good on the frontier. It was neces- 
sary, however, for the merchant to be on hand early 
in the morning of pay-day, before the Indians began 
to drink. Half a tumbler of rum changed an honest 
Indian into such a reckless gambler that he never 
stopped until, to use the language of the mighty 
| West, he was “dead drunk and dead broke.” 

In the bad old times it often happened that a village 
of Indians who were paid off at nine in the morning 
had not a dollar left at sunset of the same day. Pay- 
day was entirely too much for them. It showed what 
kind of men they were. 

At army posts in the same region pay-day comes 
| once a month, and is the most joyful day of the 
|month. The soldiers, released from the ordinary 








drill and dressed in their best uniforms, step cheer- 
fully up to the paymaster’s table, covered with new 
coin and new notes, to draw as much of their thir- 
teen dollars as they have not previously forfeited. 

| ‘The captain stands near, and gives a few words of 
Inasmuch as nearly all the States have laws of , advice to the men who need it. “Take it stiaight to 


| 
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your wife, my lad,” he whispers to one. “Don’t stop | of votes. In our climate it would be of no use for 
at the sutler’s,”” he says to another. “Let the dice | any month to vie with glorious June in general favor. 
alone to-day,” he says to a third. June comes after winter, and October comes after 
In spite of these friendly injunctions, a number of | summer. June is blossom, October is fruit. June is 
the men at the close of the day are little better off | a vague, illimitable promise. October exhibits a 
than the Indians just mentioned. Others make the | grand pomp of fruition, magnificent and brilliant, 
money fly in various degrees of profusion and in | but definite—so many barrels to the tree, so many 
ways more or less innocent. A select number save | bushels to the acre. October is wealth, June is 
nearly all the modest sum which they receive, and | beauty, and beauty wins more and captivates longer 
invest it carefully in future happiness. These are the | than wealth. 
men who get promoted to be corporals, sergeants,, How interesting is a country ride in the true Octo- 
and lly to be ioned officers, or leave | ber weather along winding country roads, past 
the service to settle upon farms of their own. orchards heaped with ruddy Baldwin apples, the 
‘ brown russets still hanging on the trees, the corn all 
gathered into sheaves, and the yellow pumpkins 





———~<o-—__—___ 





" heaped up ready for the wagon! The first nipping 
MISUNDERSTOOD. frost unlocks the treasures of the nut trees, and | 

Dependence on the language of signs, however | brings them down, or loosens them so that they will | 
energetic and ingenious one may be in its use, is apt | fall if only a few school-boys pass by and look up at 
to be inconvenient at times, especially if the matterin | them. 


About Bird-Cages. No. 8S. 

Many birds escape by accidental loosening of base of | 
cage. The Hendryx Cage has its fastening reached | 
easily, being on the under side, and accidental unfast- | 
ening is impossible. (Adv. | 

——_>_—_ 

Fer the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. | 
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hand is the getting of something to eat. 

When Madame Trebelli and her companies, writes 
her biographer, were travelling through Scandinavia, 
they often had difficulty in obtaining such a meal as 
they wished. They had, however, one unfailing gas- 
tronomic resource,—eggs; these were always to be 
had. They almost lived on them, and used to say 
the visit to Scandinavia might be called the “Egg 
Tour.” 

This gave Madame Trebelli the idea of making a 
design for a scarf-pin—a tiny enamel egg in a gold 
égg-cup—and of sending it to a jeweller in Paris. 
She received the pins and presented one to each 
member of her company. In Russia the jewelled 
egg led to a ludicrous adventure. 

Madame Trebelli’s knowledge of Russian was 
limited. At Toula, wishing to order eggs for break- 
fast, and not knowing the word for the article, she 
first tried to explain in what Russian she knew, then 
in several other languages, but all to no purpose. 

Signor Bisaccia, who was present, happened to be 
wearing one of the egg-pins, so Madame Trebelli 
pointed to the miniature egg and having failed in 
French, Italian and German, said, in English, “Look, 
look!”’ to attract the waiter’s attention. 

The waiter smiled, and answering “All right,” in 
Russian, disappeared. Breakfast was served, and he 
placed triumphantly before them a huge dish of fried 
onions! They did not know then, but they found 
out later that “look” is the Russian word for onion. 

Signor Bisaccia thought he might succeed better. 
Going up to the waiter, he repeatedly pointed to his 
scarf-pin, and fearing to use words which might 


again be misunderstood, merely ejaculated, “Ah! | derful frescos. With anxious expectation he now | 


Hum! Hum!” 

The man made signs that he understood at last; 
but he was gone a long time. Finally he returned 
with a doctor, having come to the conclusion,—and 
certainly his interpretation did credit to his wits,— 
that Signor Bisaccia was suffering from a bad sore 
throat. 


+~@,- 


ANGLO-IRISH DIALECT. 


The London Spectator says that English visitors to 
Ireland are often surprised to find “the natives speak- 
ing a dialect which is at once purer from a literary 


point of view than that to which they are accustomed | 


at home, and yet is decorated with all sorts of quaint 
and outlandish turns of speech.” 

The characteristic peculiarities of this dialect are 
due to the influence of the Irish language and to the 
retention of obsolete English words, phrases and 
methods of pronunciation. 

The Irish peasantry to this day say, “I had as 
lief,” and employ the Shakespearian forms “‘afeard,” 
“wrastle,”’ “shipwrack” and “sliver.” ‘Tea’ and 
‘“‘sea” they pronounce ‘tay’ and “say,” as polite 
English society did one hundred years ago. 

The English th, whether hard or soft, is a stumb- 
ling-block to an Irishman. An Irish bridegroom, 
being required to repeat the words of the marriage 
service, ‘And thereto I plight thee my troth,” man- 
aged to get the sounds, but in the wrong order. “And 
thereto I plight thee my throat,” said he. 

Many of these Hibernicisms represent the effort to 
reproduce in English the characteristic turn of the 
Trish idiom. An Irishman’s inability to give a mon- 
osyllabic answer is a survival of the Irish usage, 
there being no particles in that tongue to correspond 
to “tyes” and “no.” 

In Irish a question must be answered by a sentence. 
For instance, in the Irish Catechism the answer to 
the question, “Is the Father God?” is not “Yes,” but 
“He is, certainly.” 

When an Irishman says “I am after having my 
dinner,” he is translating the Irish idiom, which has 
no perfect or pluperfect tense. If he wishes to 
express custom or habit, he says, “I do be.” 

“O Misther Scott,” said an Irish young woman to 
a clergyman, ‘I do be so hongry in chorch! I takea 
little piece of bread, and I put it in me pawkut, and I 
eat it in the Lit’ny.” 


+o, 
OCTOBER. 


This beautiful month we call the eighth,—October,— 
though it is the tenth of our year. We do this be- 
cause the Romans, whom we follow in so many 
things, began their year with March, the month of 
the Italian spring, when the new life of the year be- 
gins in their fertile and temperate peninsula. 

It is probable that at first the months were simply 
numbered by the Romans, not named, and we do not 
know why or when they named the first four months 
of their year Martius, Aprilis, Maius and Junius. 
Whatever the reason or reasons, they soon ceased 
naming the months, and finished the year with mere 
numbers. They called July Quintilis, the Fifth 
Month; August, Sextilis, or Sixth Month, and the 
rest of the months were named in the same way after 
the Latin numerals, septem, octo, novem and decem. 

In later centuries, when Roman citizens became 
the subjects of the Caesars, it was possible to carry 


abjectness of spirit to the point of giving to a month | 


the name of an emperor. Quintilis became Julius; 
Sextilis was changed to Augustus, and during the 
reign of Nero the month of his birth was called 


Neroneus, though happily the odious name perished | 


with the death of the tyrant. 

No matter what it is called, it is so popular a month 
that, if it were put to competition, only one month 
of the whole twelve would surpass it in the number 


| I knew that all Frangi were liars.” 


——. +o, 


HAD TO BE AN ARTIST OR DIE. 


One of the games at a certain party gathering of 
young folks of an evening was to manufacture volun- 
teer poetry. Every person must produce at least two 
rhymed lines or pay a heavy forfeit. 
maiden, who had few thoughts above pots and pans, 
offered as the best she could do: 

“I took down the shovel, 
And the oven-lid fell down.” 
This result of ‘‘making a poet” was probably matched 
by what followed the making of a painter once in 
French Algeria. 


The walls of the former palace of the Bey of Con- 
stantine are adorned with extraordinary frescos of 
the rudest and most inartistic designs. The story of 
their origin is curious enough. 

Ahmed, the last Bey of Constantine, was anxious to 
have the walls of his a decorated with oil paint- 
ings, but notwithstanding the most diligent search in 
the city and neighborhood, no native artist could be 
found who was capable of carrying out his wishes. 
In this dilemma it occurred to him to intrust the 
execution of this difficult task to a French prisoner, 
a shoemaker by trade, who was employed as a slave 
in the palace. He promised to restore him to liberty. 

he poor wretch, who knew well how to ply the 
awl and the ‘“‘wax end,” but had not the faintest 
notion how to mix colors or handle a brush, humbly 
and piteously declared over and over again that he 
was utterly unworthy of the great honor. It availed 
him nothing, for the bey exclaimed : 
| ‘All Frangi (Frenchmen) can paint, so 








I am told; 


| get to work this instant or I will have your head | 


— off!” 
n fear and trembling our new-fledged artist took 
up the brush and paint-pot, and spurred on by mortal 
| terror his laboring fancy produced those truly won- 


| waited to hear what his master would say to his 
| performance. The bey came, he saw and approved 
| This fellow wanted to deceive me,” he said, 


“but 


| And true to his word, he set the honest cobbler 
| free.—Ueber Land und Meer. 


oo-——— 


BARKING OF DOGS. 


In writing of the native dogs of Central America, 
| Frederick Boyle brings forward a theory as to how 


dogs form the habit of barking. He was discussing | 


| with an old resident of the country some traits of 
| the “coyote,” as the native wolf is called, but which 
more nearly resembles the dog. 


Dogs will never go wild so long as they can find a 
master to serve, and more ae trained dogs. 
The coyote never barks, and only gallops when pur- 
sued. In regard to the first of these points, says Mr. 
Byam, a remark made by an old Indian struck me. 

“Why won’t these coyotes bark like other dogs?” 
I asked him, pointing to one I was trying to reclaim, 
“and why do they only howl, and the pups grunt?” 

His answer was, ‘‘He won’t learn.” 

“Not learn?” said I. ‘What do you mean?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘not learn, for if he were of an 
honest breed, he would bark, to try and imitate his 
master, or at all events the other dogs; but all bark- 
ing proceeds from dogs —s their masters’ 
shout. The master shouts to frighten away cattle 
from his maize field—the dog barks directly; the 
master shouts to drive in cattle to the corral, and the 
dog barks also. In fact, the dog imitates his master 
when he barks; he tries to speak, but cannot.” 


I ever heard to account for the barking of our tame 


dogs. No wild breeds make any noise except howl- 
ing and snarling, nor, under the best circumstances, 


appear to have given the coyote. 





—~+>— 
WHAT HE SAID. 


Another instance of a subject of speculation prov- 
ing, in fact, surprisingly different from what enthusi- 
astic fancy painted it, is an amusing story of Mr. 
Parnell told by the London Speaker. Mr. Parnell 
and a colleague were sitting in a side gallery of the 
House of Commons. 


It was a serious moment, for the Irish had retired 
in high dudgeon from the House; the ministry were 
hard beset and required the Irish vote to prevent 
them from being defeated. Mr. Gladstone had 
heightened the situation by suggesting that if he were 
defeated he should have to consider his personal 

sition. All eyes turned to the small group of 

rishmen who had such momentous issues at their 
mercy. 

At that moment Mr. Parnell, looking down on the 
surging, excited, and deeply observant House under- 
neath, uttered a few words to his companion with a 
look of inscrutable mystery. No one can tell what 

riceless guerdon would have been — to that 

riend who would reveal such a confidence, and lay 
bare the great and secret thoughts that had found 
expression in this supreme hour. 

hat Mr. Parnell had said was, “I wonder why so 
many men in the House of Commons are bald!” 





——- +O ----—_ — 
THE HAIR-PIN. 


What the jackknife is to the boy, that the hair-pin 
is to the girl—it is her ever-ready implement. Says 
Good Housekeeping : 


She has no pocket suitable for carrying a jack- 
knife, but her braids or twists furnish abundant 
room for stowing away a few extra hair-pins, and it 
is the handiest thing in the world to take them out, 
use them, and return them. What does she do with 
them? 
| Buttons her shoes and her gloves, uses them for 
| hooks, safety-pins and ordinary pins, if the original 

articles are not at hand; fastens her pictures to the 
walls, secures her bric-A-brac, adjusts her curtains, 
fastens her window in whatever position she wishes, 
| renders the lock of her door burglar-proof by thrust- 
ing a hair-pin into it, or, if she has lost her key or 
lent it, picks locks, rnends broken hinges, repairs her 
| parasol, secures an awkward bundle, and by bendin 
| and twisting them makes more handy things than a 
\ carpenter could get into a tool-chest. 





A phlegmatic | 


I give this curious observation as the only attempt | 


will they learn to bark until the third or fourth gen- | 
eration, a length of trial which Mr. Byam does not | 
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We have recently published a souvenir edition 
| of THE YoutTH’s Comranion’s illustrated Fourth 
| of July Poem, entitled: 
| Raising the Schoolhouse Flag. 

It is printed on heavy paper for framing. 
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THE YOUTH’s CoMPANION Prize Flags. 

We now offer to send FREE to all public 
| schools in the’ United States that have already 
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“No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, no comfortable feel in any member.”—Hood. 





It is at once evident to the thoughtful reader that Hood did not live in 
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OCTOBER. 
Th. 9. Lewis Cass, Statesman, born, 1782. 
Fr. 10. Gen. Gage superseded by Gen. Howe, 1775. 
Sa. 11. Or. Kane, Arctic Voyager, reaches New York, 
Su. 12. America discovered, 1492. (1855. 
Mo. 13. Murat, ex-King of Naples, shot, 1815. 
Tu, 14. Napoleon defeated the Prussians at Jena, 1806. 
We. 15. Napoleon arrived at St. Helena, 1815. 








For the Companion. 
THE “KING’S DAUGHTER.” 


What can ye have with me, : | 
Ye mystic and sorrowful voices ? 

For scarce in your way is one so gay— | 

The response ye seek is a sigh. | 

Mine is the heart that laughs, 

And mine the mood that rejoices. 

I have hope and health, and no weight of wealth, | 

Nor a lovelorn maid am I. | 


Lo, ’tis the June-mad morn 
Of mists and perfume and splendor. 
The west wind blows o’er the brier-rose, 
And the clover-fields are in bloom. 
Rich lies the tumbled hay, 
Waves ripple the cornfields tender ; 
And afar the sea, beloved by me, 
Flashes in purple gloom. 


Long have I mused in awe— 
Sometimes when the Spring was waking— 
At dawn, at noon, and oft as the moon | 
U pros and the stars turned pale : 
Mingle: with laughter and life, 
Or through the solitude breaking, 
= a ods 





unknown, 


our p ne, 
Piercing, would still prevail. 
Yet aoe I hearken now, 


voices pok 
Haunting the brain with a finer strain 
Than e’er fell upon mortal ear? 
If, as I oft have dreamed, 
Ye have secrets of Death to be broken, 
To me none bring ; for that wise, stern king 
I question not, nor fear. 





No! ’tis a simpler tale— 
A song of remembrance and pity ; 
And its burden brief is how human grief 
Fills the gossamer sails of joy. 
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nd cries from the stony city, 
In spirit blend, and in silence lend 
To my mirth its strange alloy. 


“O mystic voices,” I cry, 
“I will heed your refrain of sadness. 
With open heart I will do my part, 
Let others do as bf may. 
The mourner’s grief shall be mine, 
And the poor shall be rich in my gladness, 
Though out of my heart for aye depart 
What laughed with the lark to-day.” 


The myatie voices reply, 
“Dost thou think that joy is in oe 
That life’s best lies w ~— ue butterflies 
e 


e pain 

essing follows after ; 
the tear that flows for another’s woes 
Gives more than thy songs can yield.” 


HENRY TYRRELL. | 





For the Companion. 
DEAD AT THE ROOT. 


Sarah Bowditch’, on leaving school, resolved to | 
be a model daughter and sister, She was the | 


eldest of alarge family, and duties pressed upon | 


|in the caves of the south of Fr 
| clearly representing a horse with a brush tail and 


a re 


COMPANION. _ 





still stand erect among men. But he is dead. | 
He is of no use in the world.” 

Sarah went silently to her own chamber, and 
kneeling, cried to God. ‘Is it too late?” she| 


asked. ‘Is it too late?” 
WILD HORSES. 


In the Desert of Dzungaria, in small herds, roam 
horses which apparently represent the primitive stock | 
of the domestic horse. This stock had until a few | 
years ago been considered extinct. A few herds of | 
tarpans, descendants of domestic horses which have | 
become wild, and bands of wild animals not true | 
horses but more resembling the ass and the mule, are 
to be found on the steppes of Central Asia. The 
Desert of Dzungaria, south of Siberia, from which 


it is separated by the valley of the Amoor, and north | 


of the Thian Shan Mountains, which separate it 
from China, had been almost unexplored until it 
passed from the dominion of the Chinese to that of 
the Russians. There, in 1881, the celebrated traveller, 
Prejevalski, discovered a wild horse distinct from the 
tarpan, as well as from those wild species similar to 
the horse. Of it a contributor to La Nature writes: 


These wild horses live in herds of from five to 


fifteen individuals under the direction of an old | 


stallion. They are very suspicious, and rarely allow 
themselves to be approached within gunshot. —— 
extremely swift they  f escape the best-mounte 
hunters. The remains o 

fruitless pursuits Prejevalski succeeded in capturing 
are now in the museum of the Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg. 

The mane is short and straight, and the moderately 
long tail is terminated by a tuft of long hairs. This 
horse has warts on the hind-legs as well as on the 
fore-legs, a peculiarity of the heres, Gatngetiiog it 
from the other species of the genus, which have warts 
only on the fore- ees: 

e hoofs are full like those of the horse, and not 
compressed as in the other species; and, unlike the 


| other species, the lower Jae of the legs are fur- 


nished with long hairs falling to the crown of the 
hoof. The external —— of the animal is 
—o that of a small horse or pony. 

There are, among the representations of EKquide 
of the quartenary epoch, engraved by primitive men 
on reindeer horn and ivory, discovered by M. Piette 
ance, some very 


short ears like those of the Prejevalski horse. 
It is therefore r ble to that the wild 





| horse of Dzungaria is the true primitive horse, repre- 


senting the original of all the domestic races. It is 
of all the species of the 
most northern habitat. This fact —— why the 
domestic horse supports so well t 


the north of France, and cannot live in Sweden. 


Furthermore, wild horses were still living, in the | 


sixteenth century, in the Vosges Mountains, as was 
said by Elisee Roesslin, of enau, in a book 
published at Strasburg in 1593. This writer says: 


| “Among the animals that are met in the Vosges | 
| Mountains first to be noticed, which would be a mar- 


vel in many countries, are the wild horses. They 
keep in the forests and mountains, providing their 


| own support, and breeding and increasing at all sea- | 


sons. 

“In winter they hunt for a shelter under the rocks, 
feeding like large game, on the brooms, heaths and 
branches of trees. They are wilder and more savage 


| than are the deer of many countries and are as hard | 


to A sg as they. 

“Men become masters of them, as with the deer, 
by the aid of snares. When they have succeeded 
in taming and subduing them,—a long and difficult 
task,—they have horses of the best quality. These 


| horses withstand the severest cold and are satisfied 
| with the coarsest food. Their walk is sure, their 
| footing firm and solid, because they are accustomed, 


like the chamois, to run over the mountains and leap 
the rocks.” 


— + - +e - — 


JUSTICE AND MERCY. 
The story of Captain Joshua Huddy is known to 


one which after several | 


enus the one having the | 


e winters of | 
| Northern Europe, while the ass is hard to raise in | 


port to others. He may make a fair show and | mitted by the Refugees had been long encouraged by 
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“Two days later, on a flag of truce, I searched in 


English ferces, and Washington declared that the | vain for his body. He was oubtless shot literally to 


remedy must be blood for blood. 


The execution of Asgill was postponed from month | 


to month, however, until his mother in England, by 
her pathetic appeals, had interested the French Min- 
istry in his case, and prevailed upon them to inter- 
cede for his release. Congress directed Washington 
to set him free, and the general despatched the order 
to his prisoner, enclosing a passport to England and 
a letter full of kindness and g: wishes. 


Or 
For the Companion. 
WHO OWNS THE APPLE-TREE? 


The robin thinks the apple-tree 
Is all for him, for him, 

As he tucks his head beneath his wing 
Upon a leafy limb. 

The maiden thinks the apple-tree 
Is all for her, for her, 

As she decks with twigs of rosy bloom 
Her gown of gossamer. 

The farmer thinks the apple-tree 
Is his from top to root, 

As he nails the el-head above 
The red and yellow fruit. 

Wind, rain and sunshine freely flow 
From dewy spring till fall— 

Please pass the apples, Ralph,—and so 
The tree is for us all. 

IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


acacia srerasnniontanes 
“GROUTY.” 


A writer in the Boston Transcript, himself a 
ticket-seller, reports a scene which he witnessed not 
long ago while seated in the office of a large railway 
station. The 11.40 train was about due to leave when 
two women hurried up to the window, and the taller 
of them called for two tickets to C——. The man at 
the window took them from the case, and as usual 
called out the price—sixty cents. 


| The tall woman stopped her search of her purse, 
| and looked up in amazement. 

“Sixty cents!” 

**Yes’m, and you’ll have to hurry if you want to 
catch this next train.” 
| “I didn’t think the price was so much as that.” 
| “The tickets are thirty cents each.” 
“Oh, of course!’’ she said, with a sigh of relief; 
| “but I only want one.” 
| “Excuse me,” said the agent, “I thought you asked 
| for two.” 
| Yes, but the other lady will pay for hers.” 
| The agent said nothing, though he might have said 
| that he could fovape. | have been expected to know 
that the customer who called for two tickets was to 
| pay for only one of them. 





y the time the transaction was completed, it was 
past 11.40, but the train had not ne. The two 
women left the window, but immediately came back 
again, out of breath. 
| Py these excursion tickets?’ they cried. 

“No.” 


“Oh, but we wanted excursion tickets.” 
“Then give me fifteen cents more, each of you, and 
| I will change your tickets.” 

One of the women, in her hurry, dropped her purse 
and spent several seconds in picking up the scattered 
change. Before she had found her fifteen cents the 
train drew out of the station. 

“The train has gone!” frantically exclaimed the 
short woman. 

“When is the next train for C——?” asked her 
companion. | 

“Oh! Oh!” cried the short woman. 

“Now, you see, we’ve got to wait here an hour and 
ten minutes o because you didn’t give us the right 
tickets,” sai 
seller. 
‘ “I beg your pardon, I gave you what you asked 

or.” 
| “Of course we wanted to come back.” 
| ‘But I didn’t know it.” 
| ‘Did you suppose we wanted to live there forever?” 
asked the short woman. 

“Itis hardly my place to suppose at all, madam; I 
must give people what they ask for.” 

“I shouldn’t mind your stupidity if we didn’t have 
to wait here more than an hour on account of it.” 

With this they turned their backs and flounced 


way. 
her bie every side. She offered to serve as her | every boy in New Jersey, and has probably gathered | Madam,” cried the agent after the tall woman, 
father’s typewriter for four hours of the day;! more romantic traditions about it than any other | “you've left your change.” 


she undertook to teach music to two of the 
younger girls, to help Bob prepare for college, to 
make dresses for the baby, to relieve her mother 
of the care of the desserts. 

She soon found that the whole day was fully 
occupied. She had been in the habit of reading 
a chapter in her Bible night and morning, but 
there was so little time now that by degrees the 
chapter dwindled to a verse, and was finally for- 
gotten altogether. She had been used to stop in 
her work several times a day; to be silent for a 
moment while she lifted her soul to heaven and 
strengthened it with a thought of Christ’s near- 
ness to her and His infinite love. 

But she gave up now these hurried draughts of 
the water of life, and her thirsty soul grew weaker 
and more silent within her. 

The world outside was noisy enough in its de- 
mands. It seemed to Sarah that her duties were 
never performed, work as hard as she would. | 
The life died out of her efforts, too, though she 
could not have told the reason why it was so. 

She had begun with a keen delight in being | 
able to help those who were so dear to her. Now | 
the work ground her to the earth; she thought | 
her father exacting, her old mother weak and 
foolish, Bob impudent, the children and maids | 
imtolerably stupid. She herself had grown irrita- 
ble and peevish. 
work was ill done, that she helped nobody by 
word or deed. 

In the garden, outside of her window, there | 
stood a tall young sapling which for several years | 
had thrown out its strong green branches and | 
yielded both shade and fruit. 

Sarah observed, one day, that it was beginning 
to wither. The leaves faded and dropped off; | 
then the branches shrivelled and grew brittle. In 
a month or two the bark upon the trunk began to | 
shrink and crack. 

“The tree is dead,” said her father. 
be of no more use.”’ 

“I could train vines upon it,’ she suggested. 

“No. The taproot has been cut. It is dead.” 
He looked at her gravely a moment, and then 
continued: ‘‘When a human being, like a tree, 
ceases to draw life into himself, he can be no sup- 











“It will 


incident of the Revolutionary War in that State; but 
as The Companion has many readers outside of New 
Jersey to whom the story of the gallant captain will 
be new, it may be well to state the facts without any 
romantic legends. 


Joshua Huddy lived at Colt’s Neck, near the 
Shrewsbury River. He held the rank of captain in 
the American ome. and being a powerful man, of 
great courage, made himself an object of hatred to 
the neighboring Tories. 

On one ion, in September, 1780, a mob of 
Refugees, headed negro named Colonel Tye, be- 
sieged his house. 





which she loaded and reloaded while he ran from 
window to window firing on his assailants, to give 
them the impression that there were several defend- 
ers inside. 

They fired the house at last, captured Huddy, and 
took him to a boat with which they crossed the river. 
When half-way across he leaped into the water, and, 


in spite of a shot which shattered his right arm, es- 
ca 


uddy’s only companion was a | 
female servant, a yoane ft of twenty, named Lu- | 
cretia Emmons. e five muskets, however, 


| And so she had. 
four dollars and eighty-five cents upon the window- 
shelf, to be pocketed by the first passer. She did not 

| even thank the man for calling her back. 

| A few minutes later the writer of the sketch passed 

| near the two women in the waiting-room. 

“What a grouty fellow that ticket agent was!" he 
heard the tall one say. 

“Yes,” answered the other, “ticket agents are all 
alike. I never could understand why they are always 
so disagreeable.” 

It was no wonder they were provoked; but it does 
seem a little strange, as the teller of the story re- 
marks, “that the ticket-seller—the only one of the 
three who had not made a mistake, and who had not 
lost his temper, and the only one who had been civil— 
should in the end have been called grouty and dis- 
agreeable.” 


ter 


A “SUPERB BOY.” 


The “Century Company’s War Book” is profusely 
illustrated with portraits—nearly all of them of gen- 
erals, admirals and other officers of high rank. In 





wo years later, at Toms River, Captain Huddy 
was again taken prisoner by the British, and conveyed | 
to New York. After a fortnight he and two other | 
prisoners were ironed and taken on board a sloop, | 
ostensibly to be exchanged for three British pris- | 
oners. | 
Captain Huddy, however, was given over to a party | 
of Refugees, who took him on shore and prepared to 
hang him. The disorderly mob was headed by a man | 
named Lippincott, who, it is eappeeet. had some per- 
sonal grudge against the captain. Huddy asked for | 
aper and pencil, and, with the rope dangling over | 
im, calmly wrote his will and a farewell to his chil. | 
dren. Pag eee then hanged him, and the Refugees | 
retreated, leaving his body on the tree, where the | 


buried with the honors of war. 

The surrender of Huddy by the British to a mob 
for the purpose of murder was regarded by General | 
Washington as an act calling for swift and severe 
reprisal. He summoned a council of the chief officers 
of the army, and after stating the facts, desired each 
man, without consultation with his comrades, to | 
hand him his written opinion as to the course which 
should be pursued. The verdict was unanimous that 
retaliation should be made by the execution of the 
murderer, Lippincott, or, if the British would not 
surrender him, of some officer of Huddy’s rank | 
among the British prisoners. 

Washington made requisition upon Sir Henry 
Clinton to lw up Lippincott, but the English gen- 
eral refus: Orders were then issued to General | 
Hogan to assemble the British officers holding the | 
rank of captain, and to cause lots to be drawn for | 
the victim who should expiate Huddy’s death by 
his own. This was done, and the lot fell upon Cap- 


| tain Charles Asgill, a lad of nineteen belonging to a 


noble English family. 
His fate excited the sympathy not only of the| 

British, but of the American officers. Washington 
whore + et 


w 4 y appeals for mercy. Even the 
daughters of Captain Huddy sent a petition for the | 
release of the gallant boy; but the outrages com. | 





| the whole line of the para) 


| Thirty-first Regiment were shot, according 


the third volume, however, there is a small portrait 
in the corner of a page, under which is printed, 
‘Lieutenant Christopher Pennell.’” The face appears 
to be that of a school-boy or young collegian. The 
story of his death is related in a few lines by General 
Henry G. Thomas. 


It occurred during the assault upon Petersburg 
after the explosion of the mine. General Thomas 
was then Colonel Thomas, in command of a colored 
brigade. The colored troops, it will be remembered, 
were chosen to lead the assault. 

The slaughter was dreadful. 


s Men were mown 
down like grass. 


Colonel Thomas’s brigade pushed 
She was conscious that her | A™ericans discovered it on the same day. It was | on, notwithstandi H Ve 


ng, and, having gained a point of 

vantage, made a rush for the enemy’s works. 
“Captain Dempey and Lieutenant Pennell of my 
staff, and four white orderlies with the brigade 


| guidon accompanied me,” says General Thomas, 
| “and we were closely followed by Lieutenant-Colonel 


Ross, leading the Thirty-first Regiment. 

‘‘At the instant of leaving the works Ross was 
shot down; the next officer in rank, Captain Wright, 
was shot as he stooped over him. The men were 
largely without leaders, and their organization was 
destroyed. 

“Two of my four orderlies were wounded, one of 
them with the flag in his hand. The remaining two 
sought shelter, when Lieutenant Pennell, rescuing 
the guidon, hastened down the line outside the pits. 

‘With his sword uplifted in his right hand and the 
banner in his left, he tried to call out the men along 
t. In a moment a mus- 
ketry fire was concentrated upon him, whirling him 
round several times before he Tell. 

“Ke was of commanding figure, and his bravery 
was so conspicuous that some of the members of 
to the 
colonel’s testimony, because, spellbound, they forgot 
their own shelter in watching this superb boy—the 


the tall woman, glaring at the ticket- 


In her excitement she had left | 


pieces, for the leaden hail poured for a long time 
almost incessantly about that spot, — the 
wounded and mutilating the dead, and probably he 
sleeps among the unknown whom we buried in the 
long, deep trench we dug that day.” 


—_—_+or—__—_ 


ABOUT “THE IRISH.” 


Many eloquent and interesting books have been 
written about Ireland and the Irish people, but a 
small boy, attending school in one of the poorest 
districts of Lambeth, has produced an essay which 
| proves once more that an original manner of treat- 
| ment may lend new interest to the most familiar sub- 
| ject. He says: 


| The Irish are so called because they live in the 
| island of Ireland. Itisa beautiful country which is 
| chiefly noted for three principal classes of things, 
| which is namely, ab ayy aan, its big bogness, 
| and its little shamrocks. Shamrock is nothing but a 
little bit of green clover. But the Irish love it. 
| ‘They can’t manyfacture things in Ireland same as 
| we can from a trakion ingine to a sowing needle. 
| But still the Irish manyfacture the following classes 
| of things very exceedingly, namely, Linin, bacon, 
shop eggs, and whisky. 

There is one Irishman as nearly everybody nose on, 
which is Mr. Parnell. I have seen his picture in a 
many different papers, and it is allways the same. 
He has a nice ministers face and his eyes look straight 
out at you. He doesn’t look as fat as he would like. 

Them Irish as is poor and lives about here have a 
| queer way of speaking, like as if they had a side 
tooth out and the wind was blowing through it. The 
Irish have produced nearly all our great soldiers be- 
cause father told a man in our house that when he 
once took mother to the “Music Hall there was an 
Irishman singing a song which said, ‘““‘What was 
Wellington? Why an Irishman. What was General 
More? an Irishman. What was Sir Garnet Woolsey? 
an Irishman,” and father said that he showed the 
people that everybody as had ever done anything 
worth hening was Irish . 

Father said he left out Nelson, because he knew 
the people woodn’t stand it. Then I said to Father, 
and he and the man he was telling. laughed, that if 
the man had said as Nelson was an Irishman, then 
the people owght to have called out as Mr. Parnell 
was an Englishman. 











—_~@r 
DAMAGED. 


Some years ago, when railroads were still a novelty 
in the West, a wagon-load of country people came 
ten miles to look at a railroad engine and a train of 
cars. None of them had ever seen such a sight, with 
| the exception of one old and loquacious man. He 


had not only seen a “injine’”’ before, but had “rid 





behind one.” 


He was naturally the _— man of the hour, and 
perhaps was to be pardoned for putting on some 
rather comical airs of self-importance. 

With his friends following close at his heels he 
walked all around the engine, enlightening them in 
regard to its workings and the value of steam in 
general. 

“Now this is the steam chist, and this is the 
cow-ketcher, and these are the drive wheels,” he 
said, touching everything he named with the end of 
a@ queer old cane of twisted wood, until an old lady, 
evidently his wife, said: 

“Don’t tech things, pe don’t. There’s no telling 
what harm you might do.” 

The old gentleman paid no heed to this admonition, 
but went on touching the apo parse of the engine. 

“This is the driving shaft, and this, of course, is 
the b’iler, and this —” 

At that moment the engineer, in a spirit of mis- 
chief, blew the whistle with a loud, unearthly screech, 
which caused the examining party to fly precipitately 
with shrieks of affright. 

Shaking her finger reprovingly at her husband, the 
old lady said, in a tone of dismay : 

“There, now, pa! I told you you’d do some mis- 
chief with that meddlin’ cane. I s’pect we’ll have it 
to pay for. Somethin’s bu’st sure. I aint goin’ nigh 
the thing again!” 


| 
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| PECULIAR REASONS. 


There was once a school-master of such a peculiar 
disposition that he constantly reproved his favorites, 
and treated with a polite indulgence those pupils for 
whom he felt a personal indifference. ‘‘Everybody 
knows you’re his pet, Harry,’’ said one boy to another, 
in discussing the master. ‘I!’ cried Harry, still 
| smarting from an application of the ferule, “I should 
| like to know why you think that.” ‘Why? Because 

he bangs you about so, stupid!” 


Another lad, acurly-haired, sweet-faced child, had a 
| somewhat similar reason for trusting his teacher’s 
| affection. 
“Does she have any favorites?” a visitor asked 
him, one night. 
| ‘Well, she likes me pretty well,” answered Harry, 
| innocently. 

“Why, you conceited young man! 
you think so?” 

“Because she keeps me every night till five o’clock, 
and lets the others go home,” quoth he, and so hon- 
estly that no one could tell whether he knew himself 
to be the most mischievous boy in school, or whether 
he really considered his punishment as a mark of 
affection. 

Another novel reason for discipline was that vouch- 
safed by a third child whose school record was a grief 
to his parents and should have been to himself. 

“Tommy,” said his teacher, one day, in despair, 
“why do you think I scold you so much?” 

“*Cause you get sort o’ fretful keeping school,” 
was the evidently honest and quite unexpected reply. 


What makes 
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FULL POCKET-BOOK. 


It weakens an argument to “prove too much,” but 
it was no suspicion of weakness that troubled the 
holder of this portmonnaie when its feminine owner 
claimed it. She gave more proof than he had time 
to hear. “I read in to-day’s papers that a pocket- 
book had been left here by the finder, and I called to 
ask about it; I have lost mine,” said a woman in a 
newspaper office the other day. 


“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the clerk in attendance. 
‘Will you please describe the contents of the pocket- 
book you lost?” 

“Well, now—let me see. I think I can name every- 
thing that was in my purse. There was a dollar bill, 
two ten-cent pieces, one or two nickels, two or three 
coppers, some postage stamps, some silk samples, & 
small sample of yellow floss, a pearl-handled glove- 
buttoner, a little poem entitled ‘Baby’s Bath,’ a recipe 
| for sweet pickles, a lock of baby’s hair, a car ticket, 
| a sample of lace, a memorandum of things I wanted 

to get, arow of pins, a funny little joke cut from a 
newspaper, a small pear] button, a brass tag, several 
| addresses, a tiny lead-pencil, a Canadian dime with a 

hole in it, a small rubber eraser, and five or six other 
little things that I can’t— Oh, thank you! Yes, 
that’s my pocket-book.” 
| And the pocket-book he handed her was three and 





“J child of a Massachusetts clergyman, and to me | a half inches long by two and a half wide, and half 
as Jonathan to David. 


———f ai inch thick. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE FARM. 


I go wherever my grand- 
pa goes, 

And he calls me little 
Trippity Toes! 

We gather the apples and 
husk the corn, 

And at dinner-time grand- 
ma blows the horn, 

And we are so hungry! 
The leaves that fall 

From the great, bright 
trees, we gather them 
all 

Into rustling heaps of red 
and gold 

For the cattle’s beds when 
the nights are cold. 

The birds have gone to 
the South, they say, 

But we heard a chickadee 
sing to-day, 

And we winnowed the 
beans in the big barn 
floor, 

And the wind came in at 
the open door, 

And the yellow leaves 
from the old beech-tree 

Came scampering over 
the floor to me. 


In the granary grandpa 
lifted me 

Into the biggest bin to see 

A hundred bushels of sil- 
very wheat, 

Plump and shining and 
good to eat. 

There are pumpkins here 
as yellow as gold, 

In a pile as large as a 
room could hold, 

And red-cheeked apples 
and russets and sweets, 

And carrots and turnips 
and blood-red beets, 

And tons of hay in the 
great, deep mows, 

And a colt that capers, 
and calves and cows, 

And horses and oxen and 
sheep and hens 

And fat white pigs that 
they keep in pens. 

There are kittens and 
doves, and the house- 
dog Tray 

Is just as good as a boy 
to play. 

Oh, I wish we could live 
with grandpa here 

Winter and summer, the 
whole round year! 


ANNA BoyNnTON. 


—_~<@r— 


For the Companion. 


OLD BRONZE - BACK. 


“If anybody’d getold 
Bronze-back, I would 
give’em half her flock !”’ 
cried Aunt Phila Brown, 
as she listened early 
one clear October morn- 
ing to the faint ‘‘Gob- 
ble! gobble! gobble!’ 
that came to her from 
Beech Hill, a thick- 
wooded ridge a mile 
away. Aunt Phila had 
bought Bronze-back in 
the fall of a travelling 
turkey -dealer for a 
“setter,’”’ she was so 
large; but Aunt Phila 
found that she was 
“desperate sly,’ and 
could not be tamed. She 
declared that she was of 


| flat stone on the basket, and buttoned the door. lene luck, and before they knew it, lo! 


| fully believed that the foxes had got her. 
| along early in the fall some queer, far-away gob- 
| blings were heard. For a long time Aunt Phila | 
| thought they came from a neighbor’s flock and | 





THE YOUTH’S 





“I've got you now, Mistress Gad-about,”’ she 
|cried, somewhat out of patience with Bronze- 
| back’s perversity, ‘“‘and you won’t get off in a 
hurry!” 

But she did. On going to the barn an hour 
| later the stone was found in the nest of bro!:en 


turkey eggs, and Mrs. Bronze-back gone out of a | 


high barn window. 
As nothing further was seen of her Aunt Phila 
But 


paid no attention. 


It was old Bronze-back. She had raised her | ‘‘See those onion currants.” 


COMPANION. 


were inside the pen, 





simple birds they could not find their way out. 
Then what a gobbling there was! 
Ted tied their legs together and brought them 
home next day, making many trips, and Aunt 


| Phila fattened them on barley in the stable. 
What a fortune Ted’s share of the 
| seemed to him! 


money 


It was his Christmas money, 


‘tee 
and. as turkeys are such 


and visions of sleds and skates and new coats | 


~or— 


| filled his dreams every night for weeks. 
. 


LittLe Rachel, three years of age, saw some 
gooseberries this summer; her comment was : | 


| 
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wild-turkey breed, for she could not be coaxed to | brood off in the woods, according to her notions | 


set around the barn. 


In the spring Aunt Phila had set her on a fine 


nest of the black turkey’s eggs, but she was off| and Aunt Phila was in despair. 


at once, and only after a long chase was she cap- 


tured, and again placed over the eggs, with Aunt | 


of turkey freedom. 

No one could get a sight of her, or her flock, 
But at last, 
| Ted found a way to catch them. 

After a great deal of search he found the big 


Phila’s deep cheese-basket turned over her; but | beech in which the turkeys roosted at night. 
in ten minutes Bronze-back, with her long neck | 
run up through one of the open squares of the | 
basket, was racing around the garden with the | 
basket on her back like a great turtle, mowing | 


down a swath of young onion “sets,” 


trampling | 


the tender beets, and cutting off the heads of the 


asparagus. 


Ted and Aunt Phila rushed after her, catching 
the basket just as old Bronze-back was running 
blindly backward into the duck-pond. 

Aunt Phila did not like to give up, so once 


more she put Bronze-back over the eggs, with a 


| Then with his hatchet he sharpened a lot of stout | 
beech stakes and made a pen by driving them 
down into the ground. He covered the top over 


leading in under and just inside the fence. 
All along this trench he scattered vellow corn 


|and away off into the woods in different trains to | | the second, with maternal interest. 


lure the turkeys on, and bright ears were thrown | 
about inside the pen. 

That was too much for Mrs. Bronze-back and 
her family. One by one they followed the golden 





| 


| thinking how her doll was made, said, 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


‘‘Now remember, children,” 


said a teacher of a 


primary school, ‘‘that a compound word is com- 
posed of two simple words joined by an hyphen.”’ 


Shortly after she asked the class what a com- | 
Little Jem, with an eager look 


| pound word was. 


on his bright little face, lisped out, “I know, 
teacher ; it is two foolish words joined by a hy- 
thick with boughs and dug a short, shallow trench | pin.’ 


‘“‘My doll is only three years old,’’ said one 
“Is that all!’’ exclaimed 


little girl to another. 


| very big for her size!”’ 


“Why, how 


Little Sue was taking her morning bath, and, 


‘‘Mother, 


| trails,‘‘guitting”’ and ‘‘queering” at this wonderful | you can’t see where I am put together.” 
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1. 
CHARADE. 


Our soldier-patriot, brave 
and true, 

The second of my jirst 
well knew, 

And used my first with 
jealous care 

Which of my _ second 
showed full share. 

My whole was wont to 
throw at pleasure 

My first into harmonious 
measure. B. 


2. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


ctbr, frm th Ltn mnn 
ght, ws th ghth mnth 
th ‘s-clld “yr f Rmls.” 
t bem th tnth whn (cerd- 
ng t trdtn) Nm chngd th 
cmmnemnt f th yr t th 
frst f Jnr, thgh t rtnd ts 
rgninm. ths sne mntnd 
ts pstn s th tnth mnth f 
th yr nd hs thrt-n ds. 
etbr prsrvd ts nent nm 
ntwthstndng th ttmpts 
md b th Rmn snt, nd th 
mprrs Cmmds nd "Dmtn, 

wh sbstttd fr tm th trms 
Fstns, nvcts, Dmtns. mng 
th Sxns t ws stld Wn 
moth r th wn mnth. 


3. 
A STAR. 


(This star reads across, 
and from right to left.) 
1. A letter from Port- 


3. The name of a Polish 
officer, who died on Oct. 
11, 1799. 

4. The foot, or base, as 


6. A pack of hounds, or 
dogs. 

7. A whole number. 

8. A French article. 

9. A letter from Port- 


land. CyrRit DEANE. 


4. 
CRYPTOGRAM 


One letter from each 
fourth word wagnaing 
with century, will give 
the name of the person in 
whose honor the monu- 
ment was erected. Who 
can tell why it will have 
special interest two years 
from now? 

More than a century 
ago a plain shaft was 
erected in Baltimore, and 
there it still stands in the 

rounds of an asylum. 

‘he property has changed 
owners four times, and 
— but few persons 

ave any knowledge that 
the monument is far older 
than = in existence in 
the whole country. It is 
intact still, although it 
has suffered from irrev- 
erent hands somewhat. 
*Twill be an object of in- 
terest in Autumn,October 
twelfth, two years hence. 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 
The grewsome main of 
het. 


We sailed and we sailed 
on the roaring main— 

No braver men there be. 
As we never, never 


more 
Came back to the shore, 
You may = sorrowfully 
earn, 
While our fate you de- 
plore, 
That we went to the 
bottom of the sea. 
A. M. P. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


ies you have | re | ckoned = 18 letters of which 


re = 2or 1-9 of 18. 


2. GarneT, EnougH, OctroI, RubbeR, GranD, 


EratO, BlufF, ArmadO, 


NautiC, ChanT, Rotundo, 


OrB, FlamE, TraitoR.—George Bancroft, Third of 


Octo 


3. Dutchman, Gheraerd, Rotterdam, Latin, Greek, 
Desiderius Erasmus, desired, beloved, amiable, mon- 


astery, dispensation, Reformation, Protestantism, 
books, clothing. 
4. Oo 
Ss R R 
H R E 
R I N 
U s E 
G@ew 
DIVAN ESPOC 
I E 
B T R 
B E Vv 
A R A 
R R u 
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Perimeter—Orchards. 


The Hub—Sweeting 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekl 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made ina Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 


| painting upon a manuscript of the fifteenth century | 
| represents a hospital where nuns are attending to the | tendency to dandrutf, and invigorates the action of the 


| who is being brought in on a wheelbarrow. This 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 


thus promoting a 


lame and wounded. There is one wounded person | C@Pillaries in the highest degree, [ade 


vigoroys and healthy growth of hair. 
~~ 

indicates that the vehicle was used to carry the in-| 4 @@od Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 

firm or disabled. are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 

Still another fifteenth century manuscript shows a | Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 


wheelbarrow used for moving building materials. As taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all | 


the picture is intended to illustrate the history of | times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 


| Rome, the artist of course saw no want of consist- 
| ency in representing this vehicle as in use at that 
early period—and who can say that it was not? The 
laborer made the work all the easier by the use of a 
strap which passed over his shoulders. 

At present, then, the wheelbarrow is known to be 
at least six hundred years old, and not two centuries, 
as was at one time supposed. The next step is to 
show that William the Conqueror carried wheelbar- 
rows with him when he moved his quarters across 
the Channel from Normandy to England in the 
eleventh century. 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are ——_——_+o——_—_——- 
= her to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | NOVEL FLY-TRAP. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 


Probably no small animal is more thoroughly de- 
spised and disliked, not to say feared, by the thrifty 
housekeeper and her children, than the common 
mouse. It seems to be accepted, without inquiry, 
that the mouse is a totally useless creature. And 
frankly, we do not think, though the correspondent 
who sends us the following is a true witness, the 
evidence that a mouse has its useful moments strong 
enough to prevent the jury from bringing in a 
verdict that he is an unmitigated nuisance. 

In passing a drug store I noticed an oil painting 
placed in the window for exhibition. While looking 
at it I suddenly saw a small dark object spring out 
from a crevice near the window, leap — into the 


* make a quick movement and drop back to the 
oor. 





| 
| 





| 


| 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | ‘5 quick was the motion that it was all over before 
our books unless this is a it reached my brain that what I had seen was a 
Letters should be addre d to mouse. The little creature now sat looking intently 
Tue Youtu’s CoMPANION, Boston, Mass. | at me, as if to say, “What did you think of that?” 

while at the same time I observed that by its cat-like 








For the Companion. 
LAR YNGITIS. 


Laryngitis is an inflammation of the larynx, the 
organ of the voice. This inflammation would not be 
specially dangerous but for the narrowness of the 
“chink” in the larynx and the unyielding character 
of the surrounding walls. The sucking caused by 
the inflammation, as it crowds inward, tends to 
obstruct, and even to close, the opening. In many 
cases the danger is further increased by a frequent 
spasmodic action of the laryngeal muscles, somewhat 
as in whooping-cough. 

Laryngitis may be either acute or chronic. The 
acute form is the more immediately dangerous; but 
different cases of the acute form differ greatly in this 
respect, according as the inflammation is confined to 
the mucous membrane, or extends to the tissues be- 
neath. 

In a child a slight attack of laryngitis is apt to be 
looked on by the mother as croup, and the spasmodic 
cough and breathing increase her terror. It comes 


on usually at night, but the child may be nearly well | 


the next morning, and is wholly so in a few days. It 
attacks mainly those who have a constitutional ten- 
dency to it, while it is actually brought on by expos- 
ure to cold. Children who are subject to it should be 


well looked after, for its frequent repetition may, in | 


time, result in some more dangerous affection. 
Laryngitis is much more common in adult males 
than in women, as would be expected from the fact 


that men are more exposed to changes of tempera- | 
The attack is sudden, and | 
The person on swal.- | 


ture than are women. 
the disease rapid in its course. 
lowing feels a pain in the region of the larynx. The 
breathing has a long-drawn hissing sound. The 
voice is husky and croaking. There is a “‘croupy” 
cough. 

If the inflammation is confined to the larynx, the 
expectoration is clear and thin; if it extends to the 
windpipe and the bronchial tubes, as it often does, 
the expectoration is thick and is coughed up.’ The 
pulse is rapid, but the tongue is moist and the fever 
slight. If the disease progresses, breathing, speak- 
ing and swallowing become exceedingly difficult. 

Washington died of a severe form of laryngitis. 
He was exposed to a cold rain on Thursday, and died 
on Saturday. “Speaking,” says a contemporary jour- 
nal, ‘‘which was painful from the beginning, now 
became almost impracticable; respiration grew more 
and more contracted and imperfect, till half after 
eleven on Saturday night, when, retaining the full 
possession of his intellect, he expired without a 


struggle.” 
ae! 


HOW OLD IS THE WHEELBARROW? 


The history of the wheelbarrow is of no great 
importance in itself, but it happens to illustrate well 
the sources of historical knowledge, and how they 
yield the facts men desire to know. 

The invention of the weeelbarrow has been credited 


commonly to Pascal, a French philosopher and writer | 


of about the middle of the seventeenth century. Ac- 
cording to Littre’s dictionary of the French language, 
however, the wheelbarrow was invented by a Mr. 
Dupin in 1669. One or the other of these two 
accounts has been accepted generally—in France at 
least, where every useful invention is believed to be 
of French origin. 

Now a writer in the French scientific journal, La 
Nature, calls attention to an old book printed in 1555, 
in which is a curious wood engraving that represents 
a single-wheeled barrow pushed along by a laborer. 
Another plate of the same book shows a tramway 
car running upon rails. This puts the use of the 
wheelbarrow back more than a hundred years earlier 
than the time of Pascal. 

Last year, at the exhibition in Paris of carriages of 
all kinds, it was reported that the origin of the wheel- 
barrow was to be found in the thirteenth century. In 


the margin of a manuscript belonging to that time | 


there is a drawing of a man wheeling another person 


in a single-wheeled barrow precisely like those in use | 


at the present day. 
In a manuscript of the fourteenth century may be 
seen a wheelbarrow used for the carriage of a load 


which looks like bags of grain. Another miniature 


movement it had secured something which it was 
| chewing with great relish. 
| Presently the mouse stealthily concealed itself in 
| an opening and left only its pointed nose visible. It 
| remained perfectly still; not a muscle moved. Then 
| a fly flew past. Quick as lightning the mouse spran 
| into the air, caught the insect in its mouth, devoure 
| it —— and resumed its former position. 
| his was repeated several times within a few min- 
| utes. In every movement the mouse showed cun- 
ning and quickness similar to that of its much- 
dreaded enemy, the cat. I wondered if it had profited 
by the lessons its old enemy had taught it. It 
never failed to catch its prey as it flew within reach 
or chanced to light upon the plate glass. 


——__~¢———__— me 


MAGNANIMOUS. 


The big, good-natured policeman who keeps people 
from being run over at the crossing of the cable 
roads, at the corner of Wood and Smithfield Streets, 
Pittsburgh, writes a correspondent of The Compan- 
ton, witnesses interesting scenes as well as narrow 
escapes. He recalls with special pleasure a recent 
encounter between two dogs. 





A big Newfoundland was going peaceably alon 
when a cross-grained cur began snapping at him an 
snarling savagely. This started one or two other 
dogs, who joined in the attack. The big dog took no 
| notice until compelled to do so in self-defence. Then 
| he turned and sent the crowd of persecutors flying in 
| all directions; all except the ringleader, who fell 
sprawling in the middle of the street and was begin- 
| ning to get the drubbing he deserved, when things 
| took a very unexpected turn. 

A cable car came dashing down the hill, with 
| clanging bell, right upon the dogs. Nobody is ex- 
pected to warn dogs of danger, and so the car was 
almost upon them when the policeman cried, ‘Get 
out!” 

The big dog saw the fengee and sprang aside, but 
| his late assailant was on his back and too much in 

dread of his punishment to see anything else. There 

he lay, and in a second more would be crushed. 

The Newfoundland saw the situation and, after he 

had partly turned away, sprang back in front of the 
| car, seized the cur in his teeth, and snatched him, 
| still whining and begaing for mercy, out of the very 
| jaws of death. He laid him in the gutter; and then 

as though further retaliation had entirely esca) 
| his mind, he gave a good-natured wag or two of his 
| tail and started on up the street, unconscious that for 
less heroic deeds than his men wear medals of honor. 
| He was only a dog, but he taught a lesson to all who 
| stood by 
| 


——— 


| SUSPICIOUS. 


The Washington Post reports a little conversation 
| which seems to show that Washington children take 
| naturally to politics. 


“Mamma,” said the son of a member of Congress, 
after he had received a piece of pastry on condition 
that he should share it with his brother. 

“What is it?” 

“Won't you cut this pie for us?” 

| “Why not let your brother do it?” 
| ***Cause I see by the way he is going to work that 
| he is getting ready to gerrymander it.” 
sii 
ECONOMICAL. 


Some persons are neat for love of neatness, and 
others for other considerations. 


Housekeeper : 1 want this room whitewashed, but 
I dread the muss of it all. 

Uncle Pete: Guess you’se had some ob dese here 
cheap whitewashers at work. I’se very ‘ticular, 
ma’am. I’se whitewashed some ob de finest fences 
in de city. Whitewash am too expensive ter spill 
roun’ on furniture.—Zpoch. 


-_————_—_ 


ALMOST REMEMBERED. 


Ernest’s grandfather is a doctor, and had been for 
some time treating a patient for St. Vitus’s dance. 


Ernest had seen the sufferer from the strange ner- 
vous disease, and felt much sympathy for him. 

The other day he hurried from his grandfather’s 
office to his mother’s room to say, “O mamma, 
mamma, here’s another poor little boy who has the— 
the—I can almost think of the name—the St. Pat- 
rick’s jump!” 





a 


WHAT STRUCK HIM. 
Two eminent scholars were discussing educational 
questions in a very profound way not long since. 
“What was it,”’ said one to the other, “that struck 


you most forcibly in the course of your education?” 
“The schoolmaster,” said the other. 


| 








The Summer is past and the famous Red River 


THE Valley of North Dakota, as usual, harvested 

| HARVEST splendid crops. Room for new settlers. For 
WAS information concerning To) ae re- 
gion, ress, F. I. WAILTNEY, G. P. and 

PLENTY ‘T. A.,Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


AN OWL MAID. 

We will send you a fringed Linen ‘Tidy of “An 

| Owl Maid,” Floss to work it, IN@aLLs’ BooK OF STITCH- 

| gs and Ingalls’ 82-page Illustrated Catalogue of Stamp- 

| ing Outfits, vane’, w = omy Stamped oS 

Books, etc. ‘or six ‘2-cent stamps. (12 cents. 
| BOOKS (dress J. FC ENGALLS, LYNN; MASS. 











ALLIGATOR =WATERPROOF, 
price, $2.00. 


| This is our trade mark for one of the greatest 
| bargains ever offered in a Gossamer Rubber 
| Waterproof. It is manufactured for us alone and 
| under our special supervision. The shape is per- 
| fectly new, has all the latest improvements, is 


guaranteed perfectly waterproof, fully worth $3. 

We also show this season one of the largest and 
most magnificent collections of exclusive designs 
in All-Wool and Silk and Wool conceptions. The 
handiwork of the ablest and best manufacturers of 


EUROPE. 


We will be pleased to send samples of Dry 
Goods free of cost to any address, also will 
mail free our large Illustrated Catalogue, 
containing the latest Fall and Winter Euro- 
pean and Domestic styles and designs. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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TO LOOK AS WELL aS NEW FoR 


$1.00 per pair. 


Best work by an old reliable house. 


Dyeing and Cleansing of all kinds. 
Send for Price-list. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Established 1829. 


Largest in America. 


LEWANDO'S FRENCH DYEING and 


CLEANSING ESTAB. 


17 Temple Place, Boston ; 2206 Washington St 


| 





Boston Highlands ; 393 way, South Boston. 
286 Fifth Avenue; 2 West i4th Street; 721 Sixth 
Avenue ; 1199 Ninth Avenue.—New York. 
vidence. Newport. Lynn. 


for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. | 


E CLEANSE BLANKETS | 
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Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woollen System Company, 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Hermann SCHAEFFER, 


Exnyst Beyxorr, 
President: corre. Vice-President. 





ark closely ! 


Note our Trade M 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


DERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 





UN 


| These Sanatory garments are positively guaran- 
| teed to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
| made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, and sold by 
| this Company and their authorized agents ONLY. 
| Send for oxppnnetery. descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 
| Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH 


119 Nassau Street, Temple Court, New York. 
Houses. 


1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bailey’s 





Pat. No. 301,311, others pending. 


F oot:Holds. 


Away with rubbers! Dainty boots th 
Out of sight, and get a pair of Bailey’s 
Foot-holds, WatER-TIGHT. 


BAILEY’S PATENT FOOT-HOLDS are the only 
Foot-Holds made with a flexible rubber tubing on the 
inside, which hugs close to the shank of the boot, pre- 
venting water, snow or mud from leaking in. ies, 
50c. Gents, 75c. per pair. For sale by all dealers, or sent 
fae gon upon receipt of price. In ordering, 
and width of boot you wear. Just try one pair and if 
you are not satisfied we will refund your money. 


C. J, BAILEY & CO. Manufacturers, 


wholesale and retail dealers, Boylston Street, 
second store from Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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OF SUR OWN MA 
Write Postal to-day for this Book. 


Our garments are all made from the most beau- 


elegant Satin Linings, Correct Shapes and Styles, 
and are of superior fit, finish and workmanship. 
The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sale. 
The book also contains a complete descriptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of Silks, Vel- 
vets, etc. This alone makes it a book worth 
having. Please mention YoutH’s ComMPANION. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 





tiful and best wearing genuine Seal Plushes, | 
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NUPACTURE . 


{ THE ABOVE CUTS SHOW OUR 


| Ne. 313. Fine Seal Plush Cape, high shoul- 
| ders,pointed front,fine satin lining,all sizes, 
| _ Great variety Plush and Fur Ca $3.00 to 
No. 404. Elegant Seal Plush Jacket, 25 in. 

long, rich satin lining, high shoulders, 

eig sponuine seal olives, all sizes, only $10.00. 
No. 45%. Very Fine Seal Plush Jacket, 27 

in. long, full plush vest, six in. plush fac- 
ing, elegantly lined and finisned, only 
oO. 


$5.00. 
$50.00. 


16.75. 
| N ‘26. Our World Beater 40 in. sacque, $ ; 
extra qualty Seal Plush, elegantly lin 
and finished. The finest in America for the 


price, worth fully $40.00, only $25.00. 


See our Special Catalogue for nearly one hundred styles 
high class goods, prices astontohingly low. ” 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 75 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 














VEY WINTER FLOW 





ERS 


SCILLA CLUSI, 2 grand win 
flower producing enormous clusters of 
bloom two to three feet in circumference. 
They are of lovely light and dark blue col- 
orsand bornein suc 1 
that it makes a pl 
striking beauty. The bulbs are very large 
and strong, and should be planted ina five 
or six inch pot and are absolutel 
bloom freely during winter, and 
beads of bloom keep perfec 
Freezing does not harm it, and bulbs can 
also be plantedinthe garden this fall for 
blooming in early spring like Tulips. T: 
it,either for the house or garden. It is 
sure to bloom and create a sensation, 
there being nothing among winter flowers 
which will so astonish and please all be- 
rice of extra large Bulbs, sent 
? cents each ;3 
:00. Also 
e Tulips, mixed. ...50c 
Hyacinths, mixed.50c 
luding B da 
-5O0c 





-25c¢ 
25 Lovely 
Winter Blooming Bulbs, all named for 


only 50c postpaid. 
SPECLIL OFFER For only $2.00 we will 
mail every eam offer- 
ed—Scilla, Tulips, Hyacinths ilies. Orocus 
and Jewel Collection,in a!177 Elegant Bulbs 
Our Large Il- 
ustrated 


Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, 

Alliums, Oxalis and other 

spring bloom- 

ing. Also hardy plants,and rare new plants 
our winter 
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For the Companion. 


MY FRIEND LYCURGUS AND HIS 
ENEMY. 


“Ah! Good morning! 


ble!” 


This is kind and socia- 


I am weeding the flower-bed, and he hops out | 


from the shrubbery into the place already cleared. 
As I cannot speak Greek, 
the native tongue of Lycurgus, we have recourse 
to signs; though I am sometimes at a loss as to | 
his meaning. 


which I suppose to be | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The idea of enking a pet of a toad had never | head, but he sealants and wipes it off, patiently 


occurred to us until Lycurgus presented himself. | 
A broad piazza, extending across the south side 
of the house, raised but a few inches above the 
driveway and shaded by a grape-vine, whose 


| 


| not beaten ; it only lengthens the struggle. 


waiting for his next gulp until it resists less 
violently. Sometimes he loses faster than he 
gains, if the worm is very persistent. But he is 
When 


| twisted trunks climbed up from a sheltered bay | the last inch disappears, he looks much relieved, 


| by the kitchen door, was our resting-place after 
| tea in warm weather. Even slight showers did 
not drive us indoors, our green canopy was so 
closely woven. One June sunsetting, when a 
slight shower had just tipped the grass blades 
with crystal, we were on the piazza chatting, 





A few of them could be recognized easily by 
| some peculiarity of manner. There was one 
who, we fancied, was like a little old lady of our 
| acquaintance, she was so brisk and nervous in 
her movements, and we wondered what she had 
left at home that she always felt obliged to 
‘hurry right back.’’ None of the others were in 
the least haste; perhaps that was the reason we 


I toss him a worm, which means, ‘“‘Are you | were quite positive it was ‘‘she.”’ 


hungry ?” 
He winks solemnly. ‘A very fair specimen!”’ 
And reaching up with his foot, he rubs his side. 


She was far-sighted, and came straight up the 
gravelled way toa worm. Picking it up almost 
without pausing, she dodged aside for an ant, 


“You have breakfasted ?’”’ I ask, for he allows| then took a diagonal line to the border, and 


the worm to telescope away, under his nose. 
repeats the former 
movement, rubbing 
his side and back 
still more violently. 

“Oh! I beg par- 
don for misunder- 
standing. You have 







”? 


more important business ! 
begun to take off his jacket, and, during a long 


For I perceive he has 


intimacy, 
his toilet. 

After more rubbipg, the thin, filmy skin begins 
to wrinkle on the torn edges and show as a darker | 
line upon his sides. Now and then he catches a| 
finger in it, and it stretches like India rubber. | 


he has never before let me see him at 


He drags the ragged ends into his mouth, shut- | 
ting his jaws upon them; and as fast as he gains | 
any slack by rubbing and pulling, he swallows it 
with a gulp. 

His is a very tightly fitting suit. This turning | 
it off is hard work, and he makes many pauses, | 
gasping and shutting his eyes. When the last 
sleeve is wrong side out, he has a rubbery-look- 
ing black wad hanging to his fingers, which | 
requires extra exertion to detach and swallow. 
He gasps and shivers, until, after several trials, 
it too disappears. 

He is much exhausted; he opens his mouth 
slowly several times, and then flattens himself 
upon the ground, closing his eyes, to rest and 
cool off. Ina few minutes he is quite recovered 
from the fatigue of his unusual exertion. Sud- 
denly he sits upright, winks, ““What do you 
think of that?’ and hops away to a shadier 
place. 

A ledge, cropping from the wooded hillside, 
was a favorite playground in my childhood. In 
its hollows blossomed the earliest saxifrage and 
April buttercups. Some of its broken steps were 
gardens of golden-buttoned polypod and cory- 
dalis with delicate rosy clusters, and on the sun- 
nier slopes were crisp mosses and lichens, whose 
lips, pink and coral red, alone made contrasting 
color with their rocky bed. 

We were seated here once arranging our May 
gleanings, and removing crushed and withered 
blooms from the catchfly pinks, when a slight 
movement at a crack in the ledge attracted our 
notice. We had not seen the crack before. 
Although the opening was too narrow to admit a 
finger’s entrance, it broadened into a chamber, 
within which sat a good-sized toad. 

We had read stories of reptiles that had been 
imprisoned for centuries in solid rock and had 
hopped away when released. The mysterious 
appearance, as we believed, of a hidden chamber 
and its occupant savored of Ali Baba and his 
“Open Sesame.”” The pinks, forgotten, died of 
thirst while we spent the long holiday afternoon 
vainly exploring the ledge and its surroundings 
to find out how the toad got in. 


He | sprang up, 


| ants who made the vine trunks a highway. 


snapping her jaws audibly as she 
seized a filmy-winged fly from a grass 


breathing the perfume of grape blossoms, and | 


tip. She darted rapidly here and there, | 


always in pursuit of some particular 
insect. Some she captured on the wing, 
leaping straight up for them. After a 
few moments she hurried off in the direc- 
tion from which she had come. 

One toad stationed himself by an ant 
hill, and gathered up the tardy insects as 
they came home. Another was out 


indifferent as to what went on about his 
feet. 

Lycurgus—so we called him, because 
the name sounds dignified and wise— 
was much larger than the others, and 
first appeared hopping steadily up the 
driveway, looking neither to right nor to 
left, and seeming to be on an errand. 
We were singing; perhaps that was the 
attraction, for he came straight forward, 


| and, after a pause, leaped upon the piazza and 
| sat slowly winking at us. 
| After this night he was always to be found 


near the piazza door. During the heat of the day 


| he preferred the moist and cool ground, at the 


root of the vine. Lazy, circling flies liked this 
location too, and Lycurgus exacted toll of the 
In 
the afternoon he chose the piazza; and one day, 
when the air was unusually sultry, we found 
him seated upon the hearth in the darkened 
sitting-room, having passed through three doors 
to reach it. 

He quickly superseded dolls in our affections, 
for he was very docile, and wore a hat and a 
scarlet cape for a half-day at a time without 
demur. Sometimes the hat would get a rakish 
tip when he grabbed a fly, but he 
did not attempt to remove it as long 
as he had one eye free. When he 
found his light entirely eclipsed, 
however, he tipped his head for- 
ward, and, with a clever sweep of 
both hands, slipped off the offending 
head-gear to the ground, where, 
lying bottom up at his feet, it gave 
him the appearance of a beggar 
waiting for alms. 

I doubt if he found it wholly 
pleasant to be called upon to per- 
sonate everybody, from a throned 
king to an imprisoned criminal, in 
our games. But he went through 
with the parts assigned him very 
creditably, until, one day, when he 
was acting as population for a city ‘built upon 
the sand,”’ an unstable roof fellon him. With a 
faint squeak he disengaged himself from the 
ruins, and rau off on tiptoe to his favorite corner. 
To hear Lycurgus speak was a shock to us, and 
we were more careful thereafter not to impose 
upon him. 

In wet weather, or when alarmed or chased by 
his enemy the snake, he always tiptoed off in this 
stealthy way. We saw him one day run across 
the yard in this. fashion, in too great haste for a 
single leap, taking long, grotesque steps on the 
tips of his toes, and disappear round a corner of 
the driveway. An instant later a large snake 
glided after; but Lycurgus had eluded his pur- 
suer by scrambling up a bank out of sight. 

On reaching the curve the snake raised its 
head, looked about, and, not seeing its intended 
victim, wandered up and down the path stretch- 





The Lycurgus of our childhood was a very 
large toad—a pet for four successive summers— 
and the whole family became much attached to 
him. He disappeared with others of his kind 
when frosty weather came on, and we looked for 


his advent in spring with even more anxiety | 
than for the first golden cinquefoils and violets. 
When he appeared, some warm day in May, we | 


hailed him joyously, as a member of our family 
who had been absent on a long visit. There was 
sincere mourning when, after long waiting and | 
hoping, and the pine blossoms could be gathered | 
by handfuls, we were forced to believe that we | 
had seen the last of our friend. 


ing its neck. Finally it gave up the search and 
| returned to its hole. 
Sometimes we sprinkled sugar on the piazza to 
| attract ants and flies for his dinner. But Lycur- 
| gus was never greedy. When he had dined, the 
late comers feasted unmolested. Punctuality 
was certainly bad policy on the part of his guests. 
It is always amusing to see our friend manage 
|an angleworm, particularly if it is large and 
|muscular. Seizing it with a quick dart, he snaps 
| his jaws together upon it, and begins to rub off 
the earth crumbs, drawing it between thumb and 
| fingers. Then suddenly he gulps down a section 
lof it. It squirms frantically and curls about his 


merely to enjoy the cool of the evening, | 
and gazed solemnly at the sky, utterly | 


watching the toads hopping about the driveway. | 


, two nearer. 








but also as though he could sympathize with 
Thackeray when he swallowed his first American 
oyster. 

Once I saw Lycurgus when he was beaten and 
lost his lunch. It was the second time when his 
emotions were too strong for self-control. It was 
a plump, tempting-looking insect, in a livery of 
black and tan. I took it for a bumblebee, but 
Lycurgus decided it was an impostor. 
hardly be blamed for lack of discrimination, 
when the very elect of the Bombus family are not 
sure of its identity. 

It alighted at a little distance to brush its 
wings. Lycurgus bent his bright eyes upon it, 
and watched intently. 


He could | 


Re 
529 
perhaps it is merely trying to be friendly, having 
| but one expression for all emotions. For safety, 


the snake is obliged to skulk and hide—he has so 
few friends. Luckily for him, most of his enemies 
prefer to attack him with stones, else were his life 
more uncertain than it is. 

He is very adroit at hiding. Two snakes, kept 
in a third-story room, escaped from their cage, 
and long search revealed no trace of their where- 
abouts. After they had been missing three 
weeks, their boy-master was awakened from a 
nap upon the lounge in a first-floor room by one 
of his pets; and a few days later a queer, soft 
| thud—thud—thud was heard in the front hall, 





| which proved to be the other vagrant dropping, 
| step by step, down the stairs, coming to seek its 
| missing companion. 

They were the one species of our youthful 
menagerie for which we could feel no affection, 
and their escape from durance was never mourned. 


Then he stole a step or | Each new collection we hoped would prove more 
There was a flash of his long | interesting 


than the last, but it never did. 


tongue, and the black and tan insect disappeared. Eighteen of the scaly creatures, dug up one 


Instantly, 


with a squeak of distress, Lycurgus | winter’s day, were presented to me, and I dili- 


clapped his hand over his jaws, and made another | gently studied them until they became a kind of 


attempt to swallow; 


but it was too hot a morsel. | waking nightmare, and in desperation I shut them 


His jaws opened pantingly, and the velvet-jacket | in a glass jar and buried them. 


crawled out between his fingers and 
sharply away. 


over to his corner, flattened himself upon the | 


whizzed | 
Lycurgus looked sad, hopped | yet I doubt if the aversion is so general or so 


We talk of ‘“‘instinctive aversion’’ to reptiles, 


strong in children as in older people. Is it not 


ground as if to cool his throat after the fiery | largely a matter of temperament or of education ? 


hours. 


| mouthful, and remained motionless for several | A child quickly learns to fear what is avoided by 


its elders; but once convince him that any un- 


Why should the toad be abused so persistently | attractive form of life is harmless, and if he has 


as malign and ugly ? 
century, and have not all the ancient myths of 
his ‘‘venom’’ and general diabolism been ex- 
ploded long ago? 


with not a stain upon his character? 


half our familiar stories teach the lesson of charity | 


toward those who dress in unattractive attire ? 


“Gray lump of mottled clamminess, 
With that preposterous leer,” 


so writes Edgar Fawcett. To be sure, the toad is 
bow-legged, and looks clumsy. 
and not cut by a French pattern, but it is dry and 
clean as possible. Mr. Fawcett has mixed the 


reptiles up, borrowing a clammy coat from the | 


frog, and a ‘leer’? from our friend’s worst 
enemy, the snake, to make his toad sufficiently 
ugly for decorative purposes. For though Lycur- 


gus’s mouth is too wide to suit our ideal of | 


beauty, and he shuts it in a determined, not to 
say self-willed, fashion, it is always with a digni- 
fied sobriety. There is a kind expression in the 
bronze-irised eyes, set to look upward, and the 
flutter of the broad throat is as suggestive of good- 
humor as is a double chin. 

He is the Tony Weller of the garden—slow 


perhaps, but straightforward, honest and above- 
board in his actions; and as a careful observer 
could follow Mr. Weller’s thoughts by watching 
the whiffs from his pipe, so we can make a guess | 
at our humble friend’s state of mind by watching 
his telltale throat. 

In it we see his fleeting expressions. 





his breath’’ in surprise or questioning, the tremor 


becoming hurried and irregular when he is ex- | 


cited. When he is watching your movements, 
there are a few flutterings of the throat, then still- 
ness,—a single flutter to two or three seconds of 
suspense, varying as he becomes more interested ; 
and when he makes up his mind what your action 
portends, he shows his regained composure in- 
stantly by renewing his regular palpitations. 

He sleeps profoundly, flattened in a hollow 
opening his eyes only after much pelting with 
blossoms. He has such confidence in us that he 
takes hardly sufficient precautions for his own 
safety from accidental footsteps; but a strange 
foot approaching puts him on his guard. 

My first introduction to the enemy of Lycurgus 
was early in life. 
my guardian’s back being turned, I started to 
explore the world. My journey was cut short by 
a meeting with a wonderful, glistening green 
creature, with shining eyes and a fascinating 


His coat is large, | 


He “holds | 


Is not this the nineteenth | any inclination toward natural history, curiosity 


| will get the upper hand of sentimental aversions. 
A three-year-old maiden, whose city education 


Is he not proved to be the | had not included snakes, came into a naturalist’s 
most innocent and valuable of our garden friends, | 


sanctum. It is one of this gentleman’s pet 


Do not | theories that hatred of snakes is unnatural and 


| acquired. To test his theory, he took from a 


box an adder, lately captured, and handed it to 
| her. 

“Hold it tight now,” he said, ‘so it won’t get 
away, and run and show it to mamma.”’ 

Now this ‘hissing adder’’ is a most pugnacious 
little reptile. Indeed, I have seen a foot of snake 
put three strong men to flight, because, in his 
| leaping and striking, the courageous little creature 
looked so formidable. Imagine a boa or a python 
with as much energy in proportion to its size! 

But Elsie was delighted to be trusted with so 
wonderful a pet, and though the adder was writh- 
ing and curling about her hand, hissing, striking, 
and in every way showing its wrath, she marched 
sturdily down the hall, and presented herself, 
|triumphant, in the parlor, crying, ‘Isn't it 
pretty ?”’ 

“Oh, the horrid thing !’’ cried mamma. 


“Throw 


» | it down, Elsie, quick !” 


Baby drew back amazed, then indignant; and, 
sheltering her treasure with the other dimpled 


hand, “‘No!”’ she said in a tone of rebuke. 
‘“‘Hurt it? It’s littler than me!’’ She marched 


back, offended, to the sanctum. 

| Yetitis true there are plenty of exceptions to 
the rule. Lycurgus always awakened a strong 
antagonism in the breast of another three-years'’ 
child; and how many of his family met death at 
her hands it would be impossible to say. Moral 
lessons and mild punishments had no effect to 
stay the destruction, and toads were nearly ex- 
tinct upon the premises. 

One day she came in from the garden, and an- 
nounced with vindictive triumph, ‘I stepped the 
thinks out of that toad!"’ 

Her mother deemed a severe punishment neces- 
sary to cure the child of her persistent cruelty. 

One summer, in a hill country, I became quite 
familiar with a brown and gray, handsomely 
mottled snake, which was known in the locality 
as a ‘‘wood adder,’’ though he was to be met 
everywhere, and occasionally lost his head in the 
meadows through too close acquaintance with 
the mowing-machine. His mouth seemed dis- 
proportionately large, and he carried himself with 
a cool impudence which was unusual. 

I came upon this creature first in a dark pine 
wood, upon a polypod-covered bowlder—a mat of 
beautiful brown, gray and wood colors, ringed 
and marbled. As I stooped for a closer examina- 
tion of the rock, a large mouth, stretched wide, 
was thrust suddenly into my face. Though the 
reptile seemed to be in fighting humor, he sub- 


» | mitted to be switched to death without uncoiling. 


I forgave him when he was dead. Though more 
than three feet long by measure, and possessing a 
| mouth to match three times his length, he was 
not venomous—not even unduly obstinate; he 


| had only just dined. 


Discovering an open door, and | 


| favorite lounging place for the wood adders. 


twinkle around the mouth, who squirmed, and | 


coiled in a ring, and was altogether the prettiest 
plaything I had yet seen. I sat down to ask him 
how he did it; but my squeal of rapture was 
supplemented by an ejaculation of disgust, and.I 
was snatched up and borne away, struggling and 
indignant. 

But a later and more intimate acquaintance has 
not deepened my admiration. I am unable to 
discover any lovable trait in the character of the 
snake. A three-inch-long baby will coil in your 
hand and ‘‘make faces ;’’ it looks impudent, but 


Even the adder’s friendly overtures seem to 
carry a covert suggestion of evil. You feel as if 


| you had been in questionable company. 


Raspberries in great quantities grew among the 
ruins of a certain saw-mill, and the locality was 2 
I 
always found one or more of them stretched upon 
the heavy beams in the sun. Usually they slid 
off into the brook-bed, or lazily contented them- 
selves with thrusting out their tongues at the 
berry-pickers. 

One day, as I stood alone upon a beam, with 
my berry-basket upon a higher timber, a snake 
came sliding down to the basket. He stretched 
his neck and eyed the luscious contents. .Then he 
cocked his head up at me with a congratulatory 
leer, which said as plainly as possible: “You 
have done wonderfully well—to steal so many !" 





526 


Has the snake a sense of humor? Is he capable of 
playing a practical joke upon his superiors? I had 
frequently seen a large black snake in a certain — 
shaded lane, and on retracing my steps one day found 
him stretched across the path. He sullenly refused 
to move on, and after persistent poking, when forced 
to yield me the path, moved no further than he was 
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tried mountaineers take part in these hunting ex-| He seized it, and the next moment it stretched a 
peditions, as no guides accompany them to carry | foot, as his weight came upon it. The strain on my 


guns and other appointments. 

At sunrise we had already 
feet. A careful survey with field-glasses did not dis- 
cover any chamois, and we decided to divide the 
party. Franz von Bernsdorf, a bold and successful | 


ded a th a 





| body was terrific, and I shook with the exertions he 
| made in climbing. The sharp rocks cut my arms so 


that the blood flowed from them, but I dug my feet | 
into the wall behind and clenched my teeth. } 
Up he came; another twelve inches, and all would 
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can deal tremendous blows. An apparently slight 
tap from one of these “paralyzers,” as they are 
called, will render a man insensible. My own never 
did me much service. F 

Often I encountered suspicious characters, stand- 
ing in doorways or looking around corners, observ- 
ing me on my round. Sometimes I came upon 





| have been well. Just then he placed his foot on the | intoxicated men leaning or lyingin doorways. Occa- 
| roots of the broken tree and put one hand on the | sionally these were well-dressed men, doubtless with 
| edge of the precipice, to make a spring. But as he | watches and money in their pockets. It was my 


compelled to move, and 
stopped to “make faces.” 
He appeared to be sulky be- 


cause he had not alarmed me. 
At another time, passing a 
high stone wall which divided 
street from lawn, I saw a 
striped snake, its head hidden 
among the stones, but nearly 
its whole length dangling 
from the crack. Some dis- 
tance behind me were three 
young ladies approaching, 
talking busily. As most 
people object to the presence 
of snakes, I suggested to this 
one that he move on; but he 
only showed his head and 
thrust out his tongue. Ap- 
parently he was awaiting just 
such a chance of amusing 
himself, and did not mean to 
be balked of his sport. 
Taking him by the tail I 
tossed him across the street, 






hunter, who had killed many 
chamois, went south, and I ac-| 
companied him, the other three 
going west. About ten o’clock | 
we could see over the tops of 
mountains which were six thou- | 
sand feet high, and were cautious- | 
ly climbing a peak still higher 
than the rest, stopping now and 
then to use the field-glasses. We | 


| fading into twilight when I regained consciousness. 


sprang, the roots gave way, and the strain on the | duty to rouse such persons, get them upon their feet 

rope relaxed suddenly. A faint ery, as of farewell, | and try to impress upon them a sense of their danger. 

was mingled with the sound of an ominous crashing. | If they were very drunk, I watched them until I saw 

Then all was still; and I sank in a swoon. a policeman and turned them over to him to save 
The rosy and golden tints of an Alpine sunset were | them from thieves. 

About twenty minutes were required to make my 

I was lying at full length, a few inches from the edge | ordinary rounds here. The work was light, com- 


| of the precipice, stiff and sore in every muscle. The | pared with that at the foundry where I had recently 


horrors of what had passed rushed so vividly before | been watching. Though in the winter and in wet 
me that I became desperately sick, and I fainted | weather the outside beat was disagreeable, I liked 
again. Recovering once more, I felt so weak and un- | the situation well. For two years I did not miss a 


| nerved that I lay gazing at the glorious array of mid- | night, summer or winter, and up to the last week 


night stars, unconscious of cold or dew, and seem- | met with no adventure really worth relating. Then 
ingly without thought. I lost the place under very peculiar circumstances. 
Not until sunrise did I rise to my feet and begin to | At about half-past eleven o’clock one night, as I 
descend the mountain. At the village I met our | Was leaving the deposit building, « carriage drove 
friends and told them the sad tale. After I had | up beside the sidewalk. The driver spoke to me, and 
taken some food and obtained clothes, I led the way | two men got out. One was a policeman, as I saw by 
to the precipice to recover the remains of poor Berns- | his uniform, and the other was a middle-aged man of 
dorf. By means of ropes we succeeded in reaching | fine appearance, well-dressed, and wearing a silk hat 
the body. Every bone in it was broken, and our | and gold-bowed spectacles. There was a gas-light 


hunting expedition ended with a funeral. | near, and I could see the men quite well, although 





























thinking such a hint would had not spoken for the last hour,| 4 small marble monument marks the scene of this | not as well as by daylight. Even before he spoke, I ; 
send him off into the field out as in these high altitudes even | tragical occurrence. There are many such monu- thought I had seen the well-dressed man several , 
of mischief. But no! he the sound of the human voice | ments in the Alps, but none show where a braver | times in the buildings thereabouts. t 
coiled where he fell, and, may bring down an avalanche, | man or more true-hearted friend met death. | As he stepped from the carriage to the sidewalk, 
raising his head, watched me - carrying destruction to the hunt- Zu Beren.. | he raised his hat a little from his forehead, so that F 
till 1 moved away. Then he ‘ er. ane Jee . the light fell partly on his countenance and across h 
glided swiftly back and ' Suddenly Bernsdorf, who was his side whiskers. : 
stretched himself motionless ye yt leading the way, stepped back, For the Companion. “You know me, perhaps,” he said, looking me ' 
across the walk, thus getting ea his eyes shining, and beckoned jcalmly in the face. “I am the president of the 
his own malicious way in tome. Approaching and looking} STORIES BY A NIGHT-WATCHMAN. | insurance company in the next block.” : 
spite of my interference. The over his shoulder, I saw a troop “I think I have seen you there,” I replied; and the 
> sad ladies had nearly stepped upon the scaly | of chamois grazing on a small plateau about twenty IlI.—How a Good Place was Lost. | policeman nodded. 7 ; — y 
plotter before they saw him, and with cries of dismay feet above us and not eighty yards away, in a After two years in the foundry described in my | “I am here at this unseasonable hour of the night F 
fled into the street. If there was not a chuckle in | straight line. The nearest ones to us were two sen- last sketch, I engaged as an outside patroller of | on a matter of quite urgent business connected with : 
every muscle of that snake as he wriggled up into his | tinel guards which were already sniffing the air and | buildings occupied by banks and banking houses, in | our company,” the president went on; “and as I " 
hole, his appearance much belied him. showing signs of uneasiness. one of our large cities. For certain reasons which | have no key to the outer door of the building, I shall f 
Snakes are said to be good eating, of a little finer| ‘You take the one on the right,” whispered Berns- | the reader will presently guess, it is not advisable | have to ask you to unlock it. I have keys to all the ‘ 
flavor than is the eel; and why should they not be, | dorf. An instant later the rifles cracked simultane- | to name the city. My “beat,” or round, took in | inner doors.” w 
in view of the difference in their manner of feeding | ously, and the two chamois fell. The rest of the | several very costly buildings, including deposit | I remained standing still, in a state of perplexity. 2 
and choice of food? 1 cannot speak from experience | troop fled precipitately, their hard hoofs clattering | vaults. It was not wholly an outside round, but| “I will explain a little further,” continued the ; 
of their edibility, but at least this Ican vouch for: | over the rocky ground, and making the loose stones | required that I should enter a number of the build- | president, ‘for I am glad to see, young man, that - 
Colonel Whitcher happened, one day, to have a fly. We could not resist a triamphant shout as we | ings, and in two cases exchange signals with private | you wish to use due caution. Certain papers, con- 
business call “down on the Cape,” and bethouglit | rushed forward to secure the prey. watchmen, inside the offices or parlors of the bank- | nected with our business, which should have received m1 
Lim that it was a favorable time to hunt up a former In less time than it takes to write it down, we had | ing firms. my signature to-day, were forgotten by me this 
colored retainer, valet and cook, who had served him uncoiled our ropes, joined them and hurled the iron | There were three sets of watchmen for this impor- | morning. It is necessary that they should be signed , 
many an appetizing meal from unpromising nora hook up over the edge of the cliff. I went up hand | tant quarter,—the ordinary night-policemen or | before midnight of this day. I was about retiring ) 
terials, “endurin’ o’ de war.” He found Quorm, | over hand, with Bernsdorf at my heels. roundsmen of the city, the ‘‘patrollers,” of whom I | for the night when the remembrance of them flashed 7 
who, since he was mustered out of service and given | As he reached the top his foot kicked the hook | was one, and the private watchmen within certain | into my mind. I then sent for this officer to accom- a 
his freedom, had set up housekeeping by himself. | loose, and our ropes fell. But without stopping to | banking houses. | pany me, and have come with all speed.” r 
The colored man, frying-pan in hand, was busy try to recover them, we raced for the game. Both Electric signals were not at that time in general| As he spoke, he hurriedly consulted his massive : 
preparing his midday meal. The crisp fizz and sput- | chamois were dead, and in a few minutes we had | use. At the various stations of my round there were | gold watch; and the policeman said to me im- = 
ter in the pan brought a sympathetic moisture into | dressed them, and were enjoying a rest and a lunch | watch-clocks in which I inserted pegs, and these | patiently, in an undertone, “Hurry up. It’s all right. rs 
the Colonel’s mouth, and the savory smell of the fry | on the moss-like grass. recorded my time. I had keys for such of the build- | Don’t keep him waiting.” 
was tempting to his olfactories; for if this worthy | About one o’clock we began to descend the moun- | ings as I was required to enter. It was my duty to I led the way quickly to the insurance building, “ 
hero had one weakness, it was a leaning toward fried | tain, each having his game slung over his shoulders; | unlock the deposit building, pass around in the rear unlocked the outer door and let them in. The police- mee 
eels. é for the true chamois-hunter always brings home his of the vaults and work a “clock” there, and then go | man turned and said to the driver of the carriage, r 
Quorm’s grins of delight at sight of his old master | game, and one chamois is a good day’s work. We | on to the banking houses. | “Take a little turn out into the avenue and come RB 
increased mightily when that gentleman graciously | did not trouble ourselves about getting the ropes, as| Next I had to patrol two streets, and then to look round here in the course of half or three quarters of z 
accepted an invitation to stop and dine with him. | at no time in our ascent, prior to an hour.” Then he said to the is 
“Land eels, Massa Torm,” said the negro, with a | the last climb, had we occasion to president: ‘Shall I accompany ; 
grin. | use them. you upstairs, sir?” : : 
The Colonel’s plate was replenished several times; At two o’clock we were on a ' “Ne a the reply; “I can = 
and when the alluring brown contents of the platter | level with the tops of the moun- find my way.” He went quickly oo 
had disappeared, he leaned back in his chair with an | tains six thousand feet high, to to the insurance offices. I also pt 
expression of entire content. | which I have already alluded. As went in, made my record at the wn 
“Well, Quorm,” said he, “I haven’t relished any | we walked along on a path about “clock,” and, on coming out, ts 
eels so much in this many a year!” | three feet wide, with a precipice found the policeman standing at tk 
“Land eels, Massa Torm,” chuckled the delighted | on the left side, more than two the door. 7 
host. | hundred feet deep, and a sheer | “This is the way these nobs on 
Then the two set out to explore the “truck patch” | wall of rock on the right which \ drag us about,” he grumbled. “I re 
together, and shortly came upon some relics, the | now and then bulged out over our had just got to bed after a hard ra 
sight of which bleached the ruddy countenance of | heads, Bernsdorf gaily sang an air day’s trampin’. He ought to make isfie 
the Colonel. They were nothing more nor less than | from a favorite opera. As he '* it a fiver for both of us. I dare ee 
the overcoats, of various patterns, lately removed | turned a sharp corner, the antlers say he’ll be up there potterin’ lar. 
from a number of snakes. | of his chamois caught on a pro- about for a whole hour.” one 
The Colonel stared aghast at his sable companion, — — of aay rn “You're from the up-town divi- oe 
who, chuckling and grinning, repeated, ack to loosen them, still singing, sion?” I asked. = 
“Sartin! Sartin, Massa! Dey’s land eels, sho’ | and as he did so, the rock under “Yes; more’s the pity. Down Blos 
*nuff!”’ his left foot caved in. here the men know what they’ve me 
It was one of the Colonel’s boasts that, even in He threw himself forward, but, got to do. But up with us they “ 
hurried retreats, he had never abandoned his baggage | being burdened with the chamois, never know; for the nobs make H 
to the enemy; yet I am forced to confess, on this| he was not quick enough, and servants of us; they think they repl 
occasion, he surrendered unhesitatingly and uncon- | before I could reach him he slid can trot us out at any hour they ys 
ditionally to—shall we call it a prejudice? rather than fell over the precipice. want to take a walk.” thr 
| He uttered no cry; but as I heard “Well, I must make my round,” pe 
ee gf EET | & heavy body go crashing through I said. “I can’t stay here an me 
om meeenten the scanty scrub as it bounded hour.” : blov 
2 | downward, I gave a wild shriek of “T’ll look out for the door,” said the. 
A CHAMOIS HUNT. | dismay, which the echoes of the the policeman. “Go ahead. I with 
| mountains kept repeating as if won't leave till you get back, but last 
Living as it does for the greater part of the year | mocking my despair. I trembled you’d better keep the key.” M 
— the almost Suneneeeinte cliffs of the higher | so violently that I could hardly I took out the key and went on, knee 
ps, the chamois becomes exceedingly wary and | throw the chamois off my shoul- leaving the blue-coat by the open “ 
hard to stalk. It is gregarious, and the troop to ders; and, wholly unnerved, I door of the building. . oa 
which 7 belongs maintains a system of sentinel crawled tothe edge of the chasm Of course it was nothing strange back 
—_— a most apni: pa ner At the least | and peered down. that 1 did not know the police- dem: 
uspicious sight or sound, the sentries give a loud To my great joy, there was man, personally. I did not know poor 
whistle. The troop stampedes, and is out of gunshot | Franz, about five feet below me, by sight more than a hundred out Of 
a ae moments. hanging by his hands to the roots of a force of several hundred. tend 
sa wonderful sight to see a startled chamois | of a small tree which had broken But I fell to thinking it over as plish 
bounding headlong over yawning chasms hundreds | his fall but had been snapped off : I went along my beat. I felt that disgi 
of feet deep, up almost perpendicular cliffs where | by his weight. The chamois had luckily slipped off | into a building occupied by a life insurance company | it must be all right, but their coming so late was They 
one can hardly see a foothold for a sparrow, and | his neck, and it was the noise of its fall that had | and a number of brokers’ offices. In this building! very odd. I could not swear positively that the eight 
down the sides of precipitous mountains. The | made me suppose my friend was lost. there was no private watchman; I was the only | man was the insurance president; but he certainly It w; 
creatures seem rushing to destruction, and yet they Bernsdorf’s face, upturned to me,.was very pale, | person who entered it during the night. I hada peg was like him in size, side whiskers and spectacles. andt 
never make a misstep. but he smiled as he said, “Quick, comrade, the rope— | to insert here. Both in the insurance building and | Emerging upon the avenue, I saw the hack moving filled 
The chase is exceedingly fatiguing, since to get | I can find no foothold!” in the banking houses, I was required to ascend to | slowly along, the horses walking, and asked the keys 
within sight of the game hours of hard climbing are His quiet voice steadied my nerves. I grasped my | the second floor every hour. My lookout was chiefly | driver if he knew who his “‘fares” were. The 
necessary. The essential appointments for the hunt waist for the rope, and instantly remembered what | for fire, windows and doors left open, gas jets left “Why, you heard what they said,” he replied. aged 
include a leather suit, a stout pair of laced shoes,a had become of it. burning, suspicious characters and intoxicated| “But do you know them?” I asked. and | 
field-glass, a me hunting-knife, and a coil of rope “Franz!” I exclaimed, despairingly ; ‘‘we left both | persons. | “Naw, and I don’t want to,” he said, surlily. ‘It’s main 
= ” = ook attached, to assist the hunter in our ropes at the bottom of the cliff an hour ago!”’ ; Though I did not often carry a pistol while patrol- | ’nough for me if I get my five dollars for the job.” toah 
c at os SS are P With a throbbing brain, I tetas to think of some | ling here, I had an effective weapon in the shape of Still pondering the matter, I came around near the Iw 
Piss aeeielees A village “ ” porte ra seas. ~ ronnithy Agcy yrs jeg in a dream I | a rod of ane, fifteen inches long, knobbed at the clearing-house, and there heard a roundsman tramp- case ¢ 
eal a thie , Shadilias was: to hone tes conde at ernsdor e me good-by. e gave me a end, and covered with sole-leather. The knobbed | ing along on the other side of the street, coming the ij 
‘ essage to his regimental comrades, and spoke the | end was loaded with lead, and to a swivel in the end | from the opposite direction. Seeing me, the man any r 
more numerous, but, owing to a sudden illness of the name of his betrothed. But an inspiration had | of the handle was attached a strap through which | crossed over. It was McKellar, a good man whom I plice 
late Crown Prince Rudolph, the grand hunt had been seized me. Tearing off some of my clothes, I made a | the hand could be passed, which rendered it almost | knew very well. broa 
put off. In the Tyrol the chamois preserves belong sort of rope of them; I lay at full length and lowered | impossible for an assailant to wrench the weapon “What's up at the insurance building?” he asked. si 
to the Imperial family of Austria, and it is now the | it to Franz. ‘ ret | away. | “I saw a policeman at the door as I came past, but forme 
only place where this game is at all plentiful. Only It reached within easy grasp of his right hand.| A muscular man armed with a club of this sort! he didn’t speak.” 
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“The president of the concern is there, and brought 
the officer with him,” I replied. 

“Funny,” said McKellar, rather emphatically, 
looking back toward the building. 

I told him what the president had said. 2 

“Oh, it’s all right, probably,” said he. ‘But when 
I go on another man’s beat in the night, I always 





| Te break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 


é A. QUICK ROAD TO WEALTH. 
| “Brown’s Household Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle.[Adv. ry 
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Reliable Agents Wanted in eve’ city, town and 
county in the U.S. to sell M. Siersdorfer’s Pat. Liquor 
+ S7Rhon, Automatic Bank Protector, Safety Lock Towel 
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be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., Holder, Comb Cleaners, Corkscrews, etc., etc. 


| 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. ese articles are all new inventions of great merit, 


speak to him and tell him what I’m about there. | Men, women and children—all ages alike, find | Bankers, and Housekeepers. Exclusive territory to 


It is no more than good manners.” 

“You know most of the up-town men?” I asked. 

“Some of them.” 

The clocks were striking twelve, as we stood there, 
and McKellar started on. I took a few steps, and 
then turned and went after him, out toward the 
avenue. The driver of the carriage was now just 
turning in from that street to drive past the insur- 
ance building again after his ‘‘fares.” 

“McKellar,” I said, ‘I wish you would go back 
there with me.” 

“What do you mean?” said he. 

“’m afraid there’s something not wholly right,” I 
replied. “I ought to have positively identified the 


has such a grand air that he dazed me a little; but | 


now I’m going to know all about it. He has got to | 
show his credentials and identify himself.” } 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right,” said McKellar, laugh- | 
ing a little at my nervousness. But he went back | 
with me, somewhat unwillingly. 

The president and the policeman were coming | 
down the outer steps of the building to get into the | 
carriage as we came along. 

“Ah!” said the president, blandly, to me, ‘See 
that the building is properly closed. I hope I have | 
not hindered you on your rounds. If you will call at | 
the cashier’s desk,after four to-morrow afternoon, 
he will hand you a small present; and meantime I 
thank you very much for your courtesy.” | 

This was so fine that it was not without hesitation 
that I said, ‘“‘Please excuse me, sir, but I want to | 
feel sure this is right. I do not positively identify 
you; and I want you to make me sure that you are 
President D——.” 

McKellar, too, accosted the policeman, asking his 
name and division. | 

With his hand on the open door of the carriage— | 
for the driver had not got down—the president | 
turned and looked at me for a moment, while the | 
policeman was answering McKellar’s questions. | 
Then he said, somewhat sharply, “Oh, this is all 
right, young man. You must use a little discretion | 
and not be too officious. I cannot go to the trouble | 
to identify myself to you here.’? With that he/ 
stepped into the hack and his blue-coat got in after 
him. 

As they were calling out an up-town street and 
number to the hackman, McKellar whispered hur- | 
riedly to me, “‘What do you think?” 

“We're fooled,” said I. 

The hack was being turned to drive out toward the | 
avenue. McKellar stood an instant, irresolute, and 
then stepped along the sidewalk and called out to | 
the driver to stop. The man gave a pull at his reins, | 
but at the same instant the blue-coat inside put his 
head out at the door and, in an authoritative voice, 
bade him drive on and make haste about it. 

It was not strange that the hackman was puzzled. 
But his inclination probably prompted him to drive 
on with his passengers. He lashed his horses and | 
they sprang forward. | 

McKellar again shouted “Stop!” and ran along 
beside them. Then, finding that he could not seize 
the horses’ heads, and that the hack would escape, | 
he drew his pistol and shot one of the horses through | 
the flank. The animal reeled, was dragged a few | 
yards by its mate, and then fell, bringing the vehicle | 
to a standstill in the street, within twenty yards of | 
the corner of the avenue. 

The driver leaped down, shouting and berating us | 
on account of his horse. But to our surprise the | 
president stepped calmly out and said, “I was wrong 
to be impatient with you, boys. I ought to have sat- 
isfied you. Driver, I’li pay you for your horse. It 
was my fault. Now,” he went on, turning to McKel- | 
lar and me, and thrusting his hand inside his over- | 
coat, “I will satisfy you in one minute that I am the 
person I claim to be.” 

“That’s gone by!” exclaimed McKellar, whose 
blood was now up. ‘You must both go around with 
me to the station and be identified there.” 

“Very well,” replied the president, “if you insist.” 

He paused with his hand still inside his coat, as if 
replacing a pocket-book; but when he drew his hand 
forth there was a flash and a report. McKellar | 
threw up his arms and fell backward upon the pave- 
ment. At the same instant the blue-coat struck at 
me with a heavy “billy.” I partially avoided the 
blow, however, and we closed, each trying to throw 
the other. The “president” cut short the struggle | 
with a blow on the back of my head, which was the | 
last I remember for some moments. | 

My next recollection is of being on my hands and 
knees in the street, trying to get on my feet. The 
“president” and blue-coat were gone. The driver, 
who had run a little way after them, was coming | 
back, panting. A roundsman whom I knew rau up, 
demanding to know what the row was about; and 
poor McKellar lay dead on the stones. 

Of course it was all very evident now. The pre- 
tended president and policeman were two accom- 
plished thieves, who had adopted this device and this 
disguise to rob the offices in the insurance building. 
They had secured money to the amount of nearly 
eighteen thousand dollars, with which they escaped. 
It was before the day of combination or time locks, 
and the rogues either picked the locks of several well- 


— safes or opened them by means of skeleton 
Keys, 





The cut on my head was quite serious, but I man- 
aged to go to the insurance building and lock it up, 
and then reached the clearing-house, where I re- 
mained on a settee until morning. Then I was taken 
to a hospital. 

I was able to give testimony at the inquest in the 
case of McKellar’s body, and twice afterward during 
the inquiry inte the robbery. I do not think that 
my real suspicion rested on me of being an accom- 
plice of the robbers, although that theory was 
broached. None the less, when I left the hospital 
three weeks later and reported for duty, I was in- 
formed that my services were no longer required. 

J.P. APGAR. 
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Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


“THE QUESTION, 


how to heat a house thoroughly and 
for the least money, every householder 
s. The Furman Hot Water Heater 
has all screw joints, therefore cannot 
k. Has vertical circulation and 
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women as well as men. The Tainata for good of Boston and Chicago make the best Fur-| 
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burgh lamp is 
ahead. It gives 
magnificent light. 
. It is easy to 
—=F—aare for. 
It keeps itself clean—all — 
but wiping. ‘tainable for heating the home and cooking the food. 


Health and true economy demand it. Examine our 
latest productions, or send for illus. circulars. | 
We guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction in 
every particular, and to be positively wnequalled for 
economy, durability and general convenience. 
For Sale by our Agents Everywhere. 


Send for a primer—can’t 
tell it all here. 





he Heel 
of Achilles 


was not more vulnerable than the foot of the man 
who thinks he is protected from the wet—without 
wearing “rubbers!” 
and “rubbers.” When you buy Rubbers bear in 
mind that you can just as well have the best — 
that will fit best — look best and wear best —if you 
will zsts¢ upon having those with the following 
name stamped on the sole of each shoe— 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE Co. 


“R th We have recently published a handsomely. ILLUSTRATED 
rom e eee rege . : . 2 
SOUVENTR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 
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Forest making a Rubber Shoe. from the time the raw rubber leaves | 


to the the forest until the finished ‘‘rubber” covers the foot. Ask your 
,, nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 
Foot.” and we will see that you get it. 
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| Reliable Shoe-dealers who study to PLEASE and KEEP their 
customers all sell the Boston Rubber Shoe Co.’s goods. 


—_—_e—_ and sell at sight to Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, | 
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OF BUYING A HAY PRESS, 


PLEASE WRITE TO 


Wheeler & Melick Mfg. Co., 


P. O. Box No. 2,990. ALBANY, N. Y. 

















p° YOU realize that you can res 

cover your old umbrella yourself 
at a small expense? Our patented De- 
tachable Umbrella Cover can be fitted 
perfectly to any frame in three minutes 
without sewing. If you send us exact 
length of the ribs we guarantee the fit 
or money refunded. 

If you have a good umbrella handle 
and frame you cannot afford to throw 
them away. We keep several qualities: 
Cotton Gloria, silk finish, $1.25; Union 
Serge, $2.00; Fine Union Silk, $3.00. 











Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


If your local deal- 
er cannot supply the 

Be sure to send exact covers, aend te ea, 
length of ribs. Reliable Agents Wanted. 
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A New Way of Selling Stoves, 


We sell direct to the people at wholesale price. 


| 





The Paris Double-Draft Range. 


For Hard Coal, Soft Coal or Wood. 


| Anew way of Broiling meat, leaving beefsteak white 

| and clean, like chicken meat. A keless Cake-griddle 

| also goes with each stove. These improvements are 

| absolutely wonderful. Only the cheaper-made stoves 
will stand a retail profit of $10 or so. This is why we 
sell you direct at wholesale price. Send to us for our 
circulars and prices. You will be surprised that you 
can get this stove of us at the price of other Ranges. 
We send it to you on approval. No pay till you are 
satisfied. We have sent them all over the country, and 
not one returned yet. Over 2000 of these stoves already 
sold to the people in this way. Write us at once. 


|The Paris Manufacturing Co. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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SCOTT'S 
‘EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- ; 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda !Is } 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 
Beware of substituti and imitati 




















| “What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
| “Yes, Iam happy to say, through the merits of, HAN- 
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SON’S CORN E I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation ust as good ; send Y 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refu 
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CULTIVATION OF RICE. 
Since it is said that rice furnishes to three-quarters | ‘Si ‘Dept. 


of our race their chief article of food, the history of /POULTRYMEN | iM sent ‘Free oo oo = 
its cultivation must be of general interest. The | feed bill. P. A. W 


plant is a native of the East Indies, and it is in India | 
and China that it is most largely cultivated and con- | 
sumed. In those countries its use is well-nigh 
universal. So closely does the consumption of it 
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‘“‘Brown’s 5 Weenies ae Couiltea,” or worm toe: | 
enges, give greater satisfaction than any other — | 
medicine. 25 cents a box. 
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keep pace with the production that other countries | 4 perfect temporary arrangement for sharpening your 
attached 


have to cultivate it in order to have a supply. It is 
now grown in every quarter of the globe where 
the conditions of heat and moisture are favorable. 


In this country, rice is said to have been first 
planted in Virginia by Sir William Berkeley, as early 
as 1647. Other authorities say that it was first | 
brought to Charleston, South Carolina, from Mada- 

ascar, about the end of the seventeenth century. 
Whichever of these two accounts may be correct, it 
is certain that the attention of the English who were 
interested in the settlement of the New World was 
directed to the lowlands of South Carolina as suited 
to the growth of rice. In the report of the agents 
for 1666, it is stated that ‘‘The meadows are very 
roper for rice, rapeseed, linseed, and many of them 
be made to overflow at pleasure with a small char, 

Since the introduction of rice into this country its 
cultivation has en aE through most of the South. 
Its habits of have been so far modified by 
cultivation that a aaa is now grown on uplands 
and without irrigation. The upland variety yields 
from twenty-five to forty bushels to the acre, and the 
lowland, where irrigation is practised, yields from 
fifty to seventy-five bushels. ne lowland cultivation 
has this in its favor, that where the rice is grown no 
other crop could be raised. The upland can be 
devoted to other crops. 

The Carolina rice fields are subjected to extreme 
irrigation. Swamp lands used to be considered the 
best for rice, but lands that are subject to tidal over- 
flow of fresh water have been found to give better | 
results. In Louisiana the rice Bn yag occupies 
ground that has a slope from the The water 


| 
| 





is let on by flumes cut in the levee, and closed by | 


gates. The fields are divided into sections by ditches 


and laterals. Some of the ditches are made deep | 


and broad enough to form canals for the transporta- | 
tion of crops to the barns. 

The rice is flooded at different stages of its growth. | 
First, it is kept under water from four to six days 
when it is sprouting. Ten days later, what is called 
the “long water” is let on for about two weeks. 
This is kept at a considerable depth for four days, 
and then is made to diminish slowly. When a joint | 
appears on the plant, what is called the ‘“‘joint | 
water’ is put on. This remains until the grain 
ripens, about two months. The water has to be 
renewed frequently. Salt or even brackish water is 
fatal to the crop. In places where the water used oy | 
irrigation is likely to be mixed with salt water by 
the incoming tides from the ocean, men are | 
at the flumes to taste the water as it comes through, 
and to shut the. gates as soon as salt is detected. 
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RETURN OF MEMORY. 


A lady who was formerly a resident of Boston re- 
lates a singular experience. Sire was the widow of a 
Brazilian officer who had lost his life in an expedi- 
tion sent by the Emperor to investigate a case of 
plague which threatened to become epidemic in a 
certain part of Brazil. On the death of her husb 
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finding that the Brazilian government offered her no 
assistance, she decided that she could better support | 


and educate her son if she returned to Boston, where | | 


she had friends and was known. 





lete,20c. Price-lists and premium offers 
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She accordingly returned to her native —} and Its Nat are, Causes, Preve 
became a teacher. ad ‘ DYSF 43 


Just as her son h 
through college by the most strenuous phy on is 
mother’s part, his health failed, and the physicians 
ordered asea voyage. His mother was in despair. | 
Justeat this time, however, Dom Pedro was in| 
Boston [in 1876}, and she was advised to apply to) 
him for aid, as her husband had lost his life in bead 
service of the Brazilian State. Mrs. Louis Agassiz | 
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offered to speak in her behalf to the Emperor, and a| ‘The FHot FRONOGRAPATO INSTITUTE: CIBCINRA Te ORIG. 


time was fixed for an interview. 

The widow welcomed any chance of help for her 
boy, but predicted that nothing would come of the 
meeting. 

“The Emperor will surely speak to me in Portu- 


uese,”” she said, “to see if I am what I profess to be. | 
f course [ spoke the language easily enough when I | 
lived in Brazil, but for ten years I have not pro- | 
rd of it, and I cannot remember a sylla- 


— a wo 
ble 

At the — time she went to the hotel and | 
found the Emperor with several ladies and gentle- 
men. The conversation was at first in French, and | 
she did very well; but suddenly and without warn- 
ing, Dom Pedro turned to her and addressed a ques- | 
tion to her in Portuguese. 

For an instant she looked at him in silent dismay, 
utterly unable to say a word. Then witha desperate 
feeling that perhaps her son’s life hung on her words, 
she opened her lips almost mechanically, and to her 
surprise quite as pre atly as to her relief, she found 
herself speaking Po: 
if it were her native tongue. 

In the twinkling of an eye it had all returned to 
her, and it is pleasant to be able to record that the 
Emperor soon after sent her word that a passage had 
been taken for her and her son on a steamship run- 
ning between New York and South America, all 
expenses being paid, 
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A CURE FOR SEA-SICKNESS. 


Many people hold the opinion that seu-sickness as 
well as dizziness on land is caused by the sight first. 
This idea has evidently obtained favor in Vienna, 
where a learned German has invented a pair of glasses 
which he thinks will obviate these troubles. 


According to the description recently given of them 
in a German paper, : resemble opera glasses in 
appearance, but are to made of maché or 
some very light substance, and bound about the head 
ph. victim to nausea or dizziness with an elastic 

The under side of these glasses is much longer than | 
the upper, and they are darkened in such a way that | 
no disturbing rays can reach the wearer’s vision. 

The inventor does not claim for these articles that 
they are beautiful, and indeed it seems doubtful | 
whether the sight "of them worn by a number of 
fellow-passengers would not have a sent depressing 
effect on such unfortunates as did not possess them. 


+o - — 


“Is her head finished?” inquired one modelling 
teacher of another, in reference to an unpromising 
pupil who had just completed a piece of work. “Ap- 
parently,” was the discouraged reply, “but quite 
unfurnished.” 
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Ti SURPRISE WHISTLE 


You ought to hear this terrific noise- 
maker. The only perfect dog, bird or 
call whistle made, Beats all for hailing 
streetcars. Madein nickel and rubber. 
Price 25 cents, mailed. Agents wanted. 


EAGLE STAMP CO. NEW HAVEN, CT. 
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Agents Wanted in Every Place. 
Every Milk Dealer Needs Them. 
144 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
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Save me money_by be | f 
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Will Cure You. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 
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Mitchell’s Cure-all Corn & Bunion Plasters, | 


One TRIAL will make a cripple dance for joy. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent by mail for 50c. per box, 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 








—_ ee labor saver of the age. 
Simple; every lady must have mo 


{002 Button Hole 


in ONE HOUR on any material ! 


With the 
EYELET BUTTON -HOLE 
ATTACHMENT. 
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. RAPID TO USE. FOLLO ws EVERY Fash 
‘All Firstrelees Dressmakers are adopting this Won der 
ful Garment Drafting Machine. 
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SUPERIOR | ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
QUALITY, You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
MODERATE be = + = aan ea gael and Lil a oo, r. 
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1 MER > ONT pe 6 West lith St., New York. 
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“ADONIS HAIR CURLER. 





THE MOST PERFECT MPER MADE. 
Simplest, quickest Be —-F Mo operate Makes per- 
soia be curl. mi, 1 or ee —-*> get out of oraid. 
mail one pos e 
HANCOCK & At Winchendon, Mass- 
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